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Cover Picture: 
An Explanatory Note 


n February 1920, when the Bolsheviks recaptured the city of Arkhangelsk on 
Ii. White Sea, General Evgenii Miller’s White North Russian government 
fled just in time to Northern Norway on board the icebreaker Kozma Minin. 
Together with the government, there were hundreds of White soldiers and 
other supporters. The icebreaker arrived safely in Tromsø and soon continued 
southwards along the Norwegian coast. The cover picture shows the Kozma 
Minin arriving at a harbor near Trondheim, where the Russian refugees were to 
submit to preliminary internment. 

The photo is owned by, and reproduced courtesy of, Sverresborg Trondelag 
Folkemuseum, Trondheim. Photographer: Schroder, March 6, 1920. 
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A Note on Transliteration 


he contributors to this volume tend to use a modified Library of Congress 
transliteration system, as long as it does not deviate too far from the estab- 
lished tradition of anglicizing Russian surnames. 


Introduction 


istorical anniversaries often serve as occasions for reflecting on existing 
| of past events and on how perceptions of historical events have 
changed over time. All over the world, 2017 saw a multitude of conferences, 
exhibitions, and seminars devoted to the centenary of Russia's February and 
October revolutions. This testifies to the fact that the Russian Revolution 
is still considered of global importance, the reverberations of which reach 
far in space and time, including into our present. In Norway, several con- 
ferences were organized in commemoration of the centenary, and this book 
is the result of one of them. In October, 2017, UiT The Arctic University 
of Norway hosted an international conference—The Russian Revolutions 
of 1917: The Northern Impact and Beyond. The aim of this gathering was 
to explore the events of 1917 with a focus on the northern regions and, in 
particular, the impact of the revolutions on Russia’s neighbor state in the 
northwestern corner of the empire, Norway. The conference also included 
contributions that reached beyond the North, opening up for more general 
discussion about the revolutions of 1917 and their effects in Europe, as well 
as in Russia. Several contributions explored the reception of the Russian rev- 
olutions of 1917 in Scandinavian states and their importance for bilateral 
relations between various countries. 

Geographical notions are relative and their content varies with the vantage 
point of the subject. In this volume, “the North” refers in some contributions to 
the Nordic countries, in others to the High North—that is, the northernmost 
parts of Norway and Russia, including the adjacent border regions of the two 
states. The northern perspective is significant when it comes to the relation 
between Norway and Russia, as the two countries share not only a northern 
border, but also a long history of managing vast northern territories on land 
and at sea. Norway and Russia both consider themselves northern states, and 
their geographical location has played a critical role in the history of both 
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countries.! The articles in the present volume demonstrate that commemo- 
ration of the centenary of the Russian Revolution would be incomplete with- 
out an exploration of this (somewhat overlooked) northern dimension. These 
articles are presented in a more or less chronological order, charting various 
aspects of both the short- and long-term influence of the Russian Revolution 
within Russia, beyond its borders, and in the North as a whole. 

Part one of the volume opens with the article by Vladislav I. Goldin of the 
Northern (Arctic) Federal University, Arkhangelsk. In ”The Russian Revolution 
and Civil War in the North: Contemporary Approaches and Understanding,” 
Goldin argues that the civil war in the north—as in Russia at large—can be char- 
acterized as a national and international phenomenon which included many 
political, class, social, economic, social-cultural, cultural, ethnic-national, and 
other conflicts, clashes, and contradictions. The Allied intervention in northern 
Russia started in early 1918, and lasted until the end of 1919. The Allies helped 
anti-Bolshevik forces seize power in Murmansk and Arkhangelsk, and initiated 
the main fighting against the Soviet forces. Goldin makes it clear that the with- 
drawal of the Allies led to the failure of the White cause in the Russian North, 
and that the question of Allied responsibility for the civil war in northern Russia 
is one of the most important in historiography. The Supreme Administration of 
the Northern Region could not solve the main questions which were put on the 
agenda: those concerning labor, peasant-agrarian issues, and the national ques- 
tion, etc. The administration was fully dependent on support from abroad. The 
Bolsheviks managed to capitalize on the Supreme Administrations problems, 
and skillfully carried out their propaganda offensive, accusing their opponents of 
unpatriotic, anti-Russian feelings and actions. 

The next contribution, “The Russian Revolution in Sweden: Some 
Genetic and Genealogical Perspectives,” is by Klas-Göran Karlsson (University 
of Lund, Sweden). Karlsson focuses on how Sweden influenced the Russian 
revolutionaries and on how the Russian Revolution, in its turn, made a last- 
ing impression on Swedish society, politics, and culture. Conservatives—most 
of whom sympathized with Russia's world war enemy, Germany—completely 
repudiated the political changes that took place in Petrograd in March and 
November, 1917, and often depicted them as two stages on a downhill slide 
toward the decomposition of Russian society. Meanwhile, broader liberal and 
social democratic groups in Sweden welcomed the fall of the Romanov dynasty 


1 Cf. K. A. Myklebost, J. P. Nielsen, V. V. Tevlina, A. A. Komarov (eds), Net Severa, a est’ severa: 
The Manifold Ideas of the North in Norway and Russia. Moscow: URSS/LENAND, 2016. 
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and saw the rise to power of the Provisional Government in March, 1917, as a 
promising development that could promote stabilization, freedom, and democ- 
racy in Russia, and—indirectly—at home. However, when Petrograd became 
even more radicalized in 1917, these same liberal and social democratic groups 
saw a growing threat and dissociated themselves from Russia's social and polit- 
ical transformation. Russia in 1917 has often been used politically in Sweden 
as a menacing event, and constructed as bound up with events at home that 
resemble the revolution and the rise of the Bolsheviks. 

Aspects of the immediate reception of the Russian revolutions of 1917 in 
Norway have been studied by Kari Aga Myklebost (UiT The Arctic University 
of Norway) inher article “The Idea of a Liberal Russia: The Russian Revolutions 
of 1917 and the Norwegian Slavist Olaf Broch.” Olaf Broch was a leading expert 
on Russia in Norway, and wrote on a regular basis for the conservative news- 
paper Aftenposten about Russian politics and society. The political liberaliza- 
tion in the aftermath of the 1905 Russian Revolution, with the establishment 
of legal political parties and the Duma, was greeted with enthusiasm by Broch. 
He believed this to be the start of a new era for Russia, bringing her closer to 
the modern states of Western Europe, in general, and neighboring Norway, 
in particular. With the February Revolution of 1917, these expectations were 
reinforced. Broch reported in Aftenposten on the development of the situation 
in Petrograd, openly supporting the political strategy of the foreign minister 
of the Provisional Government, Pavel Miliukov. However, he was greatly dis- 
turbed by Lenin’s rhetoric and the growing popular unrest during the summer 
and early autumn of 1917. He received the news of the seizure of power by the 
Bolsheviks in October with astonishment and disgust, and shared the opinion 
of Western Europe’s establishment that the Bolsheviks were merely a tempo- 
rary phenomenon. Through his widely read articles, Broch played a part in 
shaping the perception of the February Revolution as bloodless, glorious, and 
politically legitimate. 

The socioeconomic aspects of the bilateral relationship between northern 
Norway and Arkhangelsk province during the revolutionary period are investi- 
gated by Tatiana Troshina and Ekaterina Kotlova—both of Northern (Arctic) 
Federal University, Arkhangelsk—in their article “Arkhangelsk Province and 
Northern Norway in 1917-1920: Foreign Property and Capital after the 
October Revolution of 1917.” The Arkhangelsk Bolsheviks nationalized the 
property of foreigners, among whom Norwegians were prominent. However, 
when the Whites came to power in Arkhangelsk they refused to pay any com- 
pensation. The Whites claimed that it was the obligation of the Bolsheviks 
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and that, since they had lost power, no money would be forthcoming. The 
situation with foreign trade became further complicated when combined with 
financial and currency issues. Nothing was decided in a proper manner and 
the reputation of foreigners plummeted among locals. Foreign ownership 
existed for as long as it was necessary for the Soviet state to resolve its finan- 
cial problems with minimal cost. The economic difficulties of the 1920s forced 
the Bolsheviks to issue special decrees to allow concessions, mixed companies, 
and foreign shares in enterprises. In Arkhangelsk province, these concessions 
mostly applied to the forestry sector. 

Victoria V. Tevlina of UiT The Arctic University of Norway and of the 
Northern (Arctic) Federal University, Arkhangelsk, considers specific aspects 
of “Russian Emigration to Norway after the Russian Revolution and Civil War,” 
while also reflecting on Russian migration to Scandinavia and the Russian dias- 
pora in general. Migrants consisted of officers and government officials from 
the White northern government during the civil war, who had to flee when 
the Bolsheviks conquered Arkhangelsk; fishermen and peasant traders, who 
had had close links with northern Norway from before 1917; and Norwegians 
who had settled in Russia. The postrevolutionary wave of Russian emigration 
is undoubtedly a peculiar chapter in the history of Russo-Norwegian relations, 
despite its modest size. 

Äsmund Egge (University of Oslo, Norway) analyses “Soviet Diplomacy 
in Norway and Sweden in the Interwar Years,’ focusing specifically on the 
role of Alexandra Kollontai. Kollontai was head of the Soviet diplomatic rep- 
resentation, first in Norway (1923-30, except for 1926-27 when she was in 
Mexico) and then Sweden (1930-1945), and an important figure for bilateral 
relations between the aforementioned states. Among her achievements were 
Norway’s de jure recognition of the Bolshevik government and the establish- 
ment of trade agreements between the two countries. Egge’s article looks at 
the dualistic nature of Soviet diplomacy—on the one hand, its wish to foment 
world revolution and, and on the other, its need to establish and consolidate 
normal diplomatic relations. Against this backdrop, Egge discusses the degree 
to which Kollontai affected relations between states. The article concludes that 
Kollontai was an outstanding diplomat, who gained respect and admiration as 
both a professional and an individual. 

Ole Martin Ronning (The Norwegian Labor Movement Archives and 
Library, Oslo) is the author of “Apprentices of the World Revolution: Norwegian 
Communists at the Communist University ofthe National Minorities ofthe West 
(KUNMZ) and the International Lenin School, 1926-1937.” Rønning examines 
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Norwegian participation at educational institutions for foreign communists in 
the Soviet Union during the interwar years, known as the international cadre 
schools. The objective of these schools was to strengthen the international com- 
munist movement and secure Soviet leadership. The article describes the for- 
mation and development of the cadre schools, and how the schools molded the 
political ideals and identity of its students. The cadre schools are seen through 
the lens of Scandinavian and especially Norwegian participation. The article 
also includes a section discussing the influence of former cadre school students 
within the Norwegian Communist Party up until the late 1960s. The article con- 
cludes that the cadre schools did play a role in establishing and maintaining a 
communist movement in Norway that was loyal to the Soviet Union. 

Hallvard Tjelmeland (UiT The Arctic University of Norway) examines 
"The Impact of the October Revolution on the North-Norwegian Labor 
Movement”—that is, the counties of Nordland, Troms, and Finnmark. The 
scholar identifies pockets of left-wing radicalism and pro-Soviet/Russian sym- 
pathy throughout the region—for instance, in Southern Varanger in eastern 
Finnmark, in Hammerfest in western Finnmark, in Tromsø and Harstad in 
Troms county, and in mining communities, such as Salangen in Troms, and 
Sulitjelma, and Rana in Nordland. Pro-revolutionary, or revolution-inspired, 
sentiments manifested themselves, for example, in journalism, industrial 
actions, and a high proportion of voting for the political left, from the late 1910s 
to the present (with periodical variations in intensity and geographical spread). 

Opening part two, Andrei Rogatchevski of UiT The Arctic University of 
Norway directs the volume’s focus away from northern Norway to the Urals, 
and from revolutionary practices and feelings to the representation of the 
Russian Revolution on the big screen. His “Avant-garde Artists vs. Reindeer 
Herders: The Kazym Rebellion in Aleksei Fedorchenko’s Angels of the 
Revolution (2014)” analyzes a memorable, heavily fictionalized, and mytholo- 
gized art house film about the early 1930s Kazym rebellion of the Khanty and 
Nentsy against the Soviet policy of collectivization. Rogatchevski explains why 
such a mythologization is necessary, as opposed to a straightforward documen- 
tary about a little known but significant episode in the anti-communist struggle 
of indigenous people in Siberia. 

The Russian Revolution led to mass emigration. In her article “1917: The 
Evolution of Russian Emigré Views to the Revolution,’ Catherine Andreyev 
(University of Oxford) summarizes various émigré attitudes to the revolu- 
tion, from the Vekhi collection (edited in 1909 by Mikhail Gershenzon) to 
Mensheviks, and from Eurasianists and Solidarists to the Peasant Russia and 
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Changing Signposts movements. Having emigrated, major participants in 
the upheavals of 1917 tended to concentrate on the events of that year and 
often sought to justify their own actions, as well as criticize the actions of their 
opponents. Further, new émigré groups arose, which found arguments about 
what happened in 1917 inadequate and wanted to add new elements to the 
debate. Despite the diversity of opinion among émigrés concerning how they 
should relate to the USSR, and about what they valued within Russian culture, 
a fundamental continuity can be observed between prerevolutionary ideas and 
those which arose after emigration. Andreyev concludes that while it is still too 
early for us, perhaps, to judge the full meaning of the revolution, it was a central 
concern of those who had to leave Russia after 1917. 

The article by Ekaterina Rogatchevskaia (The British Library) “Russian 
Revolutions Exhibited: Behind the Scenes” shares the author's thoughts on the 
2017 exhibition Russian Revolution: Hope, Tragedy, Myth at the British Library, 
of which she was a lead curator. The exhibition was shown in commemoration 
of the centennial of the Russian revolutions, aimed at a broad and for the most 
part British audience, and drew most of its material from the British Library’s 
collections. One of the ambitions of the exhibition was to contribute to the 
broader historiographical trend of viewing the Russian revolutions as part of a 
longer chronology that includes both the First World War and the Russian Civil 
War. Rogatchevskaia explains the curatorial decisions that were made, in terms 
of both the objects chosen for the exhibition and the aesthetic reasons behind 
their placement. The article also discusses responses from visitors and review- 
ers, and puts the exhibition into the wider context of similar projects commem- 
orating the Russian Revolution. 

Jens Petter Nielsen of UiT The Arctic University of Norway concludes 
the volume with “The Russian Revolution of 1917 and the Kremlin’s Policy 
of Remembrance.” His research question is: what kind of remembrance 
policy underlies the Kremlin leadership’s management of the history of the 
Russian Revolution? It is not difficult to understand that after the break- 
down of the Soviet Union the new, post-Soviet leadership in Russia needed 
a reinterpretation of the Russian Revolution. In the wake of the total rejec- 
tion of historical materialism, it had to find a way to connect the coun- 
try's past with the present. Putin wants to locate his new regime within 
the tradition of Russia as a great power, and underline the benevolent part 
played by the state in Russian history. Putin's problem, however, is that 
the Russian Revolution, which devastated the tsarist state and the Russian 
Empire, does not fit into this picture of historical continuity. At the end 
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of his article, nevertheless, Nielsen suggests that the October Revolution 
could have still been included in Putin's metanarrative of Russia's history, 
without weakening the continuity of the great power tradition. 


The choice and treatment of the subjects outlined above make it clear that a 
hundred years after the Russian Revolution there are still new things to say 
about it. We hope this volume will encourage further studies of the topic. 


Kari Aga Myklebost, Jens Petter Nielsen, 
Andrei Rogatchevski 
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Part One 
The Northern Impact 


The Russian Revolution 
and Civil War in the North: 
Contemporary Approaches 

and Understanding 


Vladislav Goldin 
(Northern [Arctic] Federal University, Arkhangelsk) 


he aim of this article is to analyze the particulars of the development of the 

Russian Revolution and Civil War in the North. The term “North” (that 
is, the European north of Russia) implies the territory of three provinces within 
the administrative borders of the Russian Empire in 1917—the Arkhangelsk, 
Vologda, and Olonets provinces. This vast and varied territory, large enough 
to contain several European countries, had a population of approximately 
2.7 million by 1917. Today, it includes the Komi and Karelian republics, as well 
as the Arkhangelsk, Murmansk, and Vologda provinces. 

There is a large historiography devoted to the Russian Revolution and 
Civil War in the North. Since the 1920s, more than a hundred books on this 
subject have been published, dozens of dissertations defended, and several 
thousand articles issued in the USSR/Russia and abroad. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the Russian North was a 
huge and sparsely populated region with immense natural resources. It was 
a border region with close commercial and cultural contact with foreign 
countries and their populations. Russian northerners had their own specific 
way of life and an established, unique, and productive culture. The main 
features of the northern mentality were independence, freethinking, and a 
tradition of mutual assistance. There was a democratic outlook, a sense of 
fearlessness and tranquility, and no inclination to apply brute force for elim- 
inating contradictions and conflicts. 

In order to characterize the social and economic situation in the North 
before the Revolution of 1917, it is important to stress that notwithstanding 
rapid industrial development elsewhere (industrial production in 1917 was 
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twice that of 1900), the North was mainly rural. More than 90 percent of the 
population (although less than 90 percent in the province of Arkhangelsk) 
lived in the countryside. Agriculture was one of many sources of livelihood for 
the northern peasantry. Hunting and fishing, seasonal work, numerous hand- 
icrafts producing goods for sale, lumbering and sawing of timber, peddling 
goods, and so forth, could be seen in different combinations from one area 
to another. Most northern peasants lived in social communities (obshchina). 
Northern state peasants had no experience of the evils of landlordism and were 
less susceptible to radicalism before and after 1917. 

There were about 35,000 industrial workers in the large factories of the 
North, including 24,000 working at sawmills before 1914. Approximately 
25,000 worked on northern railroads, and after the Murman railway was 
built this group grew rapidly during the First World War. Port workers, espe- 
cially those evacuated from Latvia throughout the war, played an important 
role in the revolutionary events in Arkhangelsk and Murmansk. The total 
number of non-industrial workers in the three northern provinces was more 
than 380,000.! 

The leaders of the local elite, entrepreneurs, and the intelligentsia believed 
that government policy in the North was too centralized, and that it was unable 
to recognize the peculiar needs of the northern economy and society. They 
demanded a modernization of the North and more control over local affairs 
through institutions of local self-government. Their relations with the gov- 
ernment were uneasy in many respects. Nevertheless, the political situation in 
the North, before and during the Great War according to police accounts, was 
stable. The influence of the revolutionary parties was limited and did not seri- 
ously disturb the local authorities and police either before or during the war. 

The news about the February Revolution of 1917 and the overthrow of 
the tsar reached the North via telegraph and was warmly welcomed by the dif- 
ferent social groups of the population. There were many meetings, demonstra- 
tions, and solidarity marches. The Festival of the Revolution was celebrated in 
Arkhangelsk on March 10 with the participation of 20,000 to 40,000 people 
from different social strata. The first, short period of the revolution was char- 
acterized in the North, as in the whole country, by joy, dreams, and hopes, 
with mass public activities and the establishment of many new institutions and 
organizations. 


1 Mikhail I. Shumilov, Oktiabr'skaia revoliutsiia na Severe Rossii (Petrozavodsk: Kareliia, 
1973), 26-27. 
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In March 1917, Soviets of workers” and soldiers” deputies were organized in 
the towns of the region and later Soviets of peasants’ deputies were established 
in the countryside. The coalition of SRs (Socialist Revolutionaries) and 
Mensheviks dominated most of the northern Soviets almost entirely in 1917. 
In the first days and weeks of the revolution, ideas of class compromise were 
popular, along with cooperation among different social and political groups 
and organizations. As a result, in March 1917 Arkhangelsk, Vologda, and 
certain other towns, were each given their own committee of public security. 
These committees included representatives of self-government, public and 
business organizations, and Soviets that had recently been formed. In June 
1917 the Provisional Government finally established a zemstvo? for the first 
time in Arkhangelsk province. 

Soldiers and sailors were at the heart of political life in the Northern 
Region, as well as in Russia as a whole. There were 43,000 ofthem in the North, 
and they founded their own organizations in 1917: the Central Committee 
of the Arctic Flotilla; the Central Committee of the Army; and the Central 
Committee of Soldiers” Delegates in Arkhangelsk. These organizations (espe- 
cially the Central Committee of the Arctic Flotilla) were radical, with a strong 
Bolshevik element. They demanded that Soviets take control of local affairs 
and lead the revolution to the next stage. Alongside these developments, there 
was also growth in trade unions, workers” factory committees, and the cooper- 
ative movement in the North. 

Local political parties were rather small in the North. There were about 
eighteen hundred SRs in Vologda province at the end of summer 1917 and 
a few hundred of them in Arkhangelsk and Olonets provinces. There were 
approximately nine hundred Kadets (Constitutional Democrats) in Vologda 
province and even fewer in Arkhangelsk and Olonets provinces.? There were a 
few hundred Bolsheviks in the northern provinces. 

Possibilities for regional policy and politics expanded greatly after 
the fall of the tsar. Different political and social organizations began to 


2 Zemstvo was an institution of local self-government created on an elected basis and insti- 
tuted during the reforms of 1860s and during the few next decades in Imperial Russia. 
However, these bodies were not instituted in all provinces of the state. In the North, they 
were instituted in the Vologda and Olonets provinces and not in the Arkhangelsk province 
because the composition of its population was considered too democratic. 

3 Shumilov, Oktiabr'skaia revoliutsiia, 78, 107; Andrei N. Egorov, “Kadetskie organizatsii 
Vologodskoi gubernii v 1917-1918 gg.” in Evropeiskii Sever: istoriia i sovremennost' 
(Petrozavodsk: KNTs AN SSSR 1990), 43. 
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realize their own aspirations in the North in 1917, as well as in Russia 
at large, and to work out their own programs. All this had both positive 
and negative consequences. No effective system of governance was estab- 
lished by the Provisional Government (after the destruction of the old 
tsarist one) —neither at state, regional, nor local level. All over Russia, 
including the North, many organs and organizations tried to put pressure 
on governance or even govern. The final result was poor. 

After the short first stage of revolution—with its joy and celebration—a 
destructive phase began. In Russia, and in the North especially, there were 
numerous growing crises. There were problems with the supply of food and 
industrial goods; the standard ofliving was falling; and there was dissatisfaction 
with the authorities. However, no bloody conflicts arose in the northern prov- 
inces in 1917, and political struggle was carried out by peaceful means. 

The news about the Bolsheviks’ accession to power in Petrograd was fol- 
lowed by discussions in the Northern regional and local institutions, zemstvo 
municipal self-governing bodies, and Soviets in the northern provinces. Most 
of them did not support the new central power. Only a few Soviets in small 
towns such as Murmansk, Soroka, Kandalaksha, Sukhona, and Sokol recog- 
nized the Bolshevik government immediately. An acute political contest for 
power became a reality in most northern towns. 

Most ofthe population lived in smalland widely dispersed settlements that 
were isolated from each other. People suffered from a lack ofinformation about 
political processes and took a position of “wait and see.” Among the northern, 
moderate socialists, the ideas of “democratic power, including all the shades of 
political parties, united in the Soviets” and a “homogeneous” government were 
popular. But these proposals were rejected by the Bolsheviks. The relations 
between the various Russian socialist groups became ever more irreconcilable. 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly in November 1917 were a clear 
indicator of the political preferences of the northerners. The SRs won in the 
countryside, but in the towns the majority of the population generally voted for 
the Bolsheviks (Arkhangelsk; Murmansk), or Kadets (Vologda; Veliki Ustiug). 
On the whole, 73 percent of northerners voted for the SRs, 15 percent for the 
Bolsheviks, 7.3 percent for the Kadets, and 0.9 percent for the Mensheviks.* 
In total, eight SRs, one independent (who went over to the Bolsheviks), and 
one Bolshevik were elected as deputies of the Constituent Assembly. 


4 Leonid M. Spirin, Klassy i partii v grazhdanskoi voine v Rossii (Moscow: Mysl’, 1968), 416; 
Iurii M. Rappoport, Osushchestvlenie ekonomicheskoi politiki Kommunisticheskoi partii v 
usloviiakh Evropeiskogo Severa, 1917-1925 (Leningrad: LGU, 1964), 12. 
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Since the end of 1917, the influence of the Soviets and the position 
the Bolsheviks had in them had been increasing. By the spring of 1918 the 
Bolsheviks, in alliance with the left SRs, were already in control of all provin- 
cial and most municipal and district Soviets in the North. Their position was 
not firm, however. Most of the population, primarily the peasants, again took 
a neutral “wait and see” position. In the end, the status of the new authorities 
depended on their ability to find a way out of the deep crisis into which the 
country and the Northern Region had plunged. 

The origins and beginning of international intervention and the civil 
war in the North were connected with the small port town of Murmansk and 
its neighboring territory, Murman. These events (of 1917 to the first half of 
1918) were not only of regional, but also of national and international impor- 
tance, and became a significant milestone in the history ofintervention and the 
Russian Civil War. 

For a long time, the Murman coast had been a sparsely settled region 
with a population of a few thousand people. This changed during the Great 
War. The recently constructed town of Murmansk became the only ice-free 
port in European Russia that was suitable for landing Allied war supplies. The 
railway that connected the port with the capital was completed at the end of 
1916. Murmansk also became a major Russian naval base in the High North 
and served as a base for the Allied (mostly British) navy, which had been sta- 
tioned in the waters of the Barents and White Seas since 1915. The navy's task 
was to protect the vital northern sea lanes against floating mines and attacks by 
German submarines. British Rear Admiral Thomas W. Kemp was commander 
of the naval squadron. 

The strategic importance of Murman explains why the Entente coa- 
lition countries, primarily Britain, wished to strengthen their hand in the 
area. Å secret Anglo-French agreement on the division of spheres of influ- 
ence in the south of Russia was signed in Paris on 23 December 1917. It was 
also agreed that the Russian North would be a British sphere of influence. 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Arthur F. Balfour, wrote in 
January to the consul general of the British Embassy in Petrograd, Francis 
O. Lindley, that the British government considered their continued presence 
in the northern area to be desirable and "had no intention of withdrawing the 
naval forces at Murmansk.” Frederick C. Poole, the British general and chief 
of the Russia Supply Committee in Petrograd, wrote to London in January 
1918: "Of all the schemes I have heard, the one I like best is to boost up the 
Northern Federation—with Arkhangelsk as center. There we could easily 
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consolidate the Government—one Man of War in the harbor would do that. 
We could reap a rich harvest in timber and railway concessions and control 
the two Northern Ports.” 

Atthe end of 1917, the population of Murmansk numbered about 13,000 
and consisted almost entirely ofnewcomers: railroad and construction workers 
and their families, as well as soldiers and sailors. This was a transient popula- 
tion that did not intend to stayin the area. The Murmansk Soviet was predom- 
inantly unaffiliated to a party, but was the first in the North to acknowledge the 
Bolshevik government in Petrograd (on 26 October 1917). The main military 
commander of the Murmansk Fortified Region (Glavnomur), Rear Admiral 
Kazimir F. Ketlinskii, driven by the need to maintain both defense and order, 
supported this decision. The Bolshevik influence was considerable in the 
main public organizations: Murmansk Sovzheldor (the local committee ofthe 
Union of Murman Railwaymen) and Centromur (the Central Committee of 
the Murmansk Flotilla). 

During the first half of 1918, the general situation in Murman trans- 
formed profoundly for the following reasons, among others: the demobiliza- 
tion of the soldiers and sailors; the departure of the construction workers; 
the murder of Ketlinskii; a change of the structure, status, and staff of the 
Murmansk Soviet; a growing dependence on Allied provisions; a political and 
military crisis involving primarily Britain and Germany; and territorial claims 
ofthe White Finns and their raids on the region. 

The Entente representatives did their best to strengthen both their own 
significance and the ambitions of separatists in the region. Naval officer Georgy 
M. Veselago, executive secretary of both the People’s Collegium and the 
Murmansk Soviet, and his anti-Bolshevik companions in arms (former general 
Nikolai I. Zvegintsev, chief of the local military forces, Vladimir M. Bramson, 
head of the Department of Civil Governance, etc.), favored the gradual self- 
isolation of the region from the Bolshevik government. They wished to create 
in Murman a separate regional administration (independent of Arkhangelsk 
and Moscow) under Entente protection. 

Allied intervention in North Russia, initially in Murman, began in a unique 
international situation. The interests of the warring coalitions—the Entente 
countries, and the Central Powers, represented primarily by Great Britain 
and Germany—were pushed relentlessly there. Furthermore, it is necessary 


5 Andrew Rothshtein, When Britain Invaded Soviet Russia: The Consul who Rebelled (London: 
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to take into consideration the Finnish Civil War (January-May 1918), where 
the White Finns were supported by Germany and the Red Finns by Bolshevik 
Russia. The objectives of the White Finns and Germany concerning North 
Russia (Murman and Karelia, especially) were obvious. 

Several documents and events during the first week of March 1918 illus- 
trate the different and contradictory interests, trends, and tendencies that 
guided the situation in Murman and the Russian North as a whole: 


1. The treaty of March 1 between the Bolshevik government and the 
Finnish Socialist Workers government; 

2. The so-called “Oral Agreement” of March 2 between the Murmansk 
Soviet and military representatives ofthe Entente. (The necessity of 
accepting Allied assistance to defend Murman against the threat of 
the White Finnish invasion was sanctioned by the people’s commis- 
sar Lev D. Trotskii in his telegram of March 1); 

3. The Brest-Litovsk Treaty of March 3 between Bolshevik Russia and 
the Central Powers; 

4. The landing of the German forces on the Aland Islands on March 
5—the prologue to the major German intervention in Finland a 


month later; 

5. The landing of the first detachment of British Royal Marines in 
Murmansk on March 6; 

6. The agreement of March 7 on cooperation between Germany and 
the White Finns. 


It was the beginning of the “Great Game” in Murman, with participa- 
tion by Soviet Russia, regional and local authorities, the Entente countries, 
Germany, socialist Finland, and White Finland. All the participants tried to 
realize their own goals. The Allies hoped to organize intervention in Russia 
“by invitation” or “with consent” ofthe Bolshevik government and to thereby 
reestablish the Eastern Front. Germany wanted the Russian government to 
adhere to the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and had intentions to occupy or control 
the Murmansk area, the northern Russian ports, and the Murmansk railway. 
It also wanted to push the Entente naval ships and military forces out of the 
Russian North. The Red Finns hoped to include western Murman and eastern 
(Russian) Karelia in the Finnish Socialist People’s Republic as a result of an 
agreement with the Bolshevik government. The White Finns dreamed about a 
Great Finland ranging from the Arctic up to the Baltic Sea, and began military 
raids in spring 1918, to seize Murman and eastern Karelia. Hoping to bide their 
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time until the commencement of world revolution— which they believed was 
imminent—the Bolshevik leaders dealt evenhandedly with both the German 
coalition and the Entente, as well as tried to prevent them from fighting on 
Russian soil. 

In spring and June 1918, the Allies, headed by Britain, strengthened their 
sway in Murman step-by-step. They sent warships and landing troops, and sup- 
ported local anti-Bolshevik elements and their separatist ambitions. The Allies 
and their Russian associates tried to justify their increased military presence in 
Murman as a necessary response to the White Finnish and German threat to 
the region—especially after the victory of the White Finns in the civil war in 
Finland, which had been predetermined by German intervention. 

The Entente forces, together with Soviet military detachments, 
engaged in fighting with the White Finns, who had invaded the border territo- 
ries of Murman in spring and early June 1918, thus expanding their power and 
influence in the Russian North. At the beginning of June 1918, the Supreme 
War Council decided on an Allied military intervention in North Russia, por- 
traying it as an anti-German move. General Poole, who was an ardent advocate 
of the Allied military intervention in northern Russia, actively participated in 
its planning and preparation. He arrived in Murmansk on May 24 as head of 
the British mission, and was appointed commander in chief of the Allied forces 
in Russia by the Supreme War Council at the beginning of June. 

The Bolshevik government saw the growing danger of the Entente’s 
anti-Bolshevik and anti-Russian character, but had no forces to prevent it. 
The government tried instead to use political and diplomatic means to pro- 
test against Allied activity in Murman and insisted, unsuccessfully, that the 
Murmansk Soviet do the same. On June 30, 1918, however, the Murmansk 
regional Soviet refused to execute these orders from Moscow and demanded 
withdrawal of the Entente troops. This meant a rupture with the Bolshevik 
government. The chairman of the Murmansk Soviet, Aleksei M. Uirev, was 
declared “an enemy of the people and an outlaw”6 On July 6, the so-called 
“Temporary Agreement” for cooperation was signed between the presidium of 
the Murmansk regional Soviet and the representatives of Great Britain, France, 
and the US. In reality, an occupation regime was established in Murman, and 
all spheres of life were controlled by the interventionists. 

The Murman events of the summer of 1918 marked the beginning of the 
Russian Civil War in the North. The Entente intervention, initially proclaimed 
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as anti-German, became in fact anti-Bolshevik and an undeclared war against 
Bolshevik Russia. The plans for moving most of the Czechoslovak Legion to 
the North failed, however, as a result of its anti-Bolshevik mutiny at the end of 
May. It meant the collapse of the initial Allied plans. A lack of sufficient military 
forces for the Russian North was a big challenge for the Allied countries and 
their military command.” 

While the genesis of the civil war in the Russian North was connected in 
large part with the Entente intervention in Murman, it had numerous other 
causes: the deterioration of the socioeconomic and political situation both in 
the country at large and in the North; some extraordinary measures imple- 
mented by the Bolshevik authorities; and the persecution of the opposition 
and limitation ofits activities. Conflict was also exacerbated by the use ofillegal 
political and military methods by the Bolsheviks’ rivals. 

The Russian anti-Bolshevik organizations prepared a coup d’etat in 
Arkhangelsk in collaboration with the Entente military representatives and 
diplomats. The coup in Arkhangelsk on August 2, 1918 took place simultane- 
ously with the arrival ofthe Allied fleet and military intervention. These events, 
and the beginning of a full-scale military intervention, signaled a new stage in 
the civil war in Russia. Without the Allied interposition, the anti-Bolshevik 
struggle in the North would hardly have taken the form of civil war. 

On August 2, the Supreme Administration of the Northern Region 
was formed in Arkhangelsk, headed by Nikolai V. Chaikovskii, a veteran of 
the Russian revolutionary movement, and one of the leaders of the Popular 
Socialist Party and the Union for the Regeneration of Russia. The Supreme 
Administration consisted mostly of SRs, and its first ten decrees began with 
the phrase, “For the sake of the Motherland and the achievements of the 


7 The Czechoslovak Legion, originally an all-volunteer battalion, consisted of ethnic Czechs 
and Slovaks residing in the Russian Empire. In the summer of 1917, it was allowed to also 
include Czechoslovak prisoners of war. From 1917, the Czechoslovak Legion took part in 
the fighting in Ukraine, together with the Russian Army. On 25 March 1918, an agreement 
was signed between the Bolshevik authorities and representatives of the Czechoslovak 
National Council about the evacuation of the Czechoslovak Legion through Vladivostok 
to France. However, on May 2 the Supreme War Council of the Entente decided to use the 
Czechoslovak detachments as a nucleus of Entente forces in the intervention in the Russian 
North. This plan ran aground due to the anti-Bolshevik uprising of the Czechoslovak 
Legion, which was strung out along the Trans-Siberian Railway from Penza to Vladivostok 
at the end of May 1918. The Czechoslovak Legion became the main force of the Allied 
intervention in Siberia and the Far East, and contributed to the full-scale Civil War in Russia. 
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revolution” Chaikovskii wrote in a letter from Arkhangelsk to Paris that “the 
program of the Supreme Administration aimed at restoring the democratic 
order of 1917.” 

The real power, however, was in the hands of General Poole. He con- 
trolled the main spheres of life in the city and region, and acted without ref- 
erence to, or respect for, the Supreme Administration. In short, he mistrusted 
the socialist government and supported right-wing organizations. Chaikovskii 
tried to appeal to the Allied diplomats who arrived in Arkhangelsk on August 9, 
but without definite results. 

On the night of September 5 and 6, 1918, the group of officers headed by 
the commander of Russian military forces of the Northern Region, Captain 
Georgii E. Chaplin, arrested the members of the Supreme Administration and 
sent them into exile at the Solovetskii monastery located by the White Sea. This 
coup was organized by right-wing circles. After mass protests and intercession 
by Allied diplomats, the ministers were released and returned to Arkhangelsk. 
But the prestige of the Supreme Administration was severely undermined 
after the Chaplin putsch, and this event was highly important for the anti- 
Bolshevik movement and the subsequent course of events in the civil war in 
the Russian North. This experience demonstrated the sharp conflicts within 
the anti-Bolshevik movement, and the inability of its different factions to work 
together. The moderate socialists, who alone enjoyed wide popular support, 
were condemned by right-wing groups and the Allied military command for 
having carried out the policies of discredited former prime minister Kerenskii 
(kerenshchina). On the other hand, the anti-Bolshevik socialists mistrusted the 
ex-tsarist officers, who alone could organize a real military force for the struggle 
against the new regime. The Supreme Administration did not receive the sup- 
port of the Allied military administration. 

At the beginning of October 1918, Chaikovskii formed the Provisional 
Government of the Northern Region to replace the Supreme Administration, 
and was the only socialist in the new government. The term “Provisional” in 
the title of the government instead of “Supreme” was in recognition of the lim- 
ited powers of the Russian authorities. The government asked its opponents 
“to give up local and class interests” and “to suspend the parties’ difference 
of opinions” for the sake of “salvation of the Motherland,’ and to work jointly 


8 Vestnik Verkhovnogo Upravleniia Severnoi Oblasti [Herald of the Supreme Administration of 
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with the Allies.! But it was nearly impossible to carry out this political course 
during the civil war. The majority of the population was indifferent to the 
government's promises and policies, and more interested in ending than in 
continuing the war. 

The military situation in the North was very complicated. Initial plans for 
military intervention failed. They could reach neither Moscow nor Vologda 
on the Railroad Front, and seized only Obozerskaia station, located seventy 
miles to the south of Arkhangelsk. The attempt to reach Kotlas on the North 
Dvina Front also failed. The organization of the local armed forces had a poor 
start. A volunteer enrollment into the so-called Russian People's Army pro- 
duced only 1,000 volunteers in August, and only 250 of them were sent to the 
front.!! An attempt at mass conscription failed. The local population had no 
wish to fight. At the same time, the Bolshevik resistance to the Allied interven- 
tion was growing. In September 1918, the Sixth Army was formed— under the 
command of former colonel Vladimir M. Gittis and former general Alexander 
A. Samoilo—to confront the interventionists. 

The Allied intervention was anti-Bolshevik in character. It was not possi- 
ble to describe it as a defense of the local population against the Germans, as 
there were none in the North. The situation worsened after the end of the First 
World War. Following the Armistice, it was not possible for the Allies to justify 
their activity using political, military, and strategic considerations connected 
with the Great War. Their anti-Bolshevik political and ideological motives were 
obvious, as were their geopolitical and economic intentions: control over the 
strategically important Russian border region (its ports, communications, and 
local economies); the acquisition of goods and raw materials (often without 
any consent from the local Russian authorities); and gaining concessions. 

There were 23,516 foreign officers and soldiers, and only 7,156 (mostly 
mobilized Russians), in the armed forces of the Northern Region at the end 
of 1918.1? All of them were under the British commander in chief, General 
William E. Ironside, who replaced General Poole in this position in October 
1918. The number of Bolshevik forces ranged from 15,000 to 18,000 in the 
winter of 1918-1919. 

Despite the official decision on the withdrawal of the Allied forces, 
the British war minister, Winston Churchill, did his best to convert the 


10 Vestnik Verkhovnogo Upravleniia Severnoi Oblasti, October 9, 1918. 
11 GARE.F. 16, Op. 1, D. L, 52. 54. 
12 Army. The Evacuation of North Russia. 1919 (London H. M. Stationary Office, 1920), 19-20. 
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evacuation into a full-scale offensive operation in the North, as soon as 
weather permitted. He dispatched fresh British reinforcements—two bri- 
gades of the Russian Relief Force—to Arkhangelsk in May-June 1919. 
Churchill planned to attack in the direction of Kotlas and thus join with 
Admiral Kolchak’s White forces.!? But mutinies in the White Army of the 
Northern Region led to the decision to evacuate from the Russian North in 
the summer of 1919. The Allied command held that the continuation of the 
war without their support was senseless, and suggested the evacuation of 
the White forces. However, the commander in chief ofthe Northern Front, 
General Evgenii K. Miller, rejected this advice. He bet on White victories on 
the other main fronts ofthe Russian Civil War. 

After the evacuation of the Entente troops, the leadership of the anti- 
Bolshevik Northern Region tried to look for new allies. All attempts, however, 
were unsuccessful: The Finns, who had dreamed of a Great Finland at the 
expense of Russia’s northwestern territories, occupied the Pechenga area which 
had been controlled by the White Russians; and Karelian separatists seized 
some areas near the border with Finland (and with the help ofthe Finns) and 
tried to establish independent republics with their own governments. 

The economic situation in the Northern Region worsened rapidly from 
late 1919 to early 1920. The government had always been dependent on for- 
eign support. It needed foodstuffs and coal, for example, but suffered from a 
shortage of foreign currency and could not pay for supplies from abroad. The 
government tried to force the local population, primarily the business commu- 
nity, to increase its contribution to the war effort through volunteer actions. 
It also imposed special measures, such as strict regulations and a demand for 
exporters to surrender all foreign currency in exchange for Russian currency. 
Allthese measures failed to seriously improve the situation, and instead led to 
dissatisfaction among businessmen in both the North and abroad. The result 
was that the government lost support as its social base weakened. At the same 
time, the lower classes demanded improvements to their social and economic 
circumstances, and an end to the Civil War. 

In February 1920, the White Northern Front collapsed because of army 
mutinies. The leadership and command ofthe Northern Region and Northern 


13 Alexander Vasilevich Kolchak (1874-1920), a polar explorer and commander of the 
Imperial Russian Navy. During the Russian Civil War, he was proclaimed the Supreme Ruler 
and Commander in Chief of All Russian Land and Sea Forces. In other words, he was the 
leader of anti-Bolshevik Russia. His residence and his government were based in Omsk. In 
January 1920, he was arrested and later executed by the Bolsheviks. 
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Front, as well as some groups of soldiers and civilians, managed to escape to 
Norway or Finland. This was the end of the Northern Front and civil war in 
northern Russia. 

The civil war in the North, then —like the Russian Civil War as awhole— 
was a series, or complex, of conflicts: 


1. between the Entente forces and the Bolsheviks, 1918-1919; 

2. between Red Army and White Army detachments, 1918-1920; 

3. between the Finnish “volunteers,” who invaded Murman and Karelia, 
and the Bolshevik armed detachments supported by Entente sec- 
tions, March-June 1918; 
between the Reds and the Finns, 1918-1919; 

5. between the Entente forces, together with the Finnish Legion 
and Karelian regiment (both of which were organized by the 
Allies), against the Finnish volunteers and the Karelian separat- 
ists, 1918-1919; 

6. between the Karelian separatists supported by the White Finns and 
the Russian Whites, 1918-1920; 

7. between the Karelian separatists and the supporters of Bolshevik 
power, 1918-1920; 

8. mutinies, rebellions, and underground movements behind the front- 
lines of the Whites and Reds; 

9. the activities of the White and Red partisan detachments. 


Although the leaders of the Entente countries rejected responsibility for 
the civil war in North Russia, the Allies laid the groundwork for anti-Bolsheviks 
taking power in Murmansk and Arkhangelsk, and initiated the main fighting 
against the new regime's forces. The withdrawal of Allied forces led to the fail- 
ure of the White cause in the North. 

Disunity in the anti-Bolshevik movement was one of the main reasons for 
its defeat in the Russian Civil War. There were a number of conflicts within the 
opposition camp in northern Russia: between the Allied countries as participants 
of the intervention; between the military command and diplomatic corps of 
the Entente countries in the North; between the Allied countries, the Northern 
Region, and the White Finns; between the Allied military command and the 
administration of the Northern Region; and between different anti-Bolshevik 
political groups in the North. The White authorities could not solve the main 
questions that were put on the agenda—those concerning workers, peasantry, 
agriculture, and relations between the local and the national. They were fully 
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dependent on support from abroad. The Bolsheviks skillfully capitalized on 
these failings, and carried out an effective propaganda offensive that accused 
their opponents of unpatriotic, anti-Russian, feelings and actions. 
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The Russian Revolution in 
Sweden: Some Genetic and 
Genealogical Perspectives 


Klas-Göran Karlsson (University of Lund) 


he upheavals in Petrograd in 1917 took place within Swedens range 

and reach. For many Swedes, the events were ominously close. While 
Sweden —a neutral country— was not directly involved in the First World War, 
the conflict caused food shortages that led to strikes and hunger riots as far as 
the western shore ofthe Baltic Sea. Growing class antagonisms and the conser- 
vative Swedish political parties’ persistent opposition to democracy were other 
driving forces behind popular discontent. No doubt, the situation in Petrograd 
provided demonstrators on the streets of Stockholm with inspiration. In the 
radical newspapers, the mounted military and police ordered out to confront 
them were called "Stockholm Cossacks.” Sweden has never been closer to a 
social revolution than in the years 1917-1918. 

In Swedish society, the Russian Revolution aroused contradictory feelings. 
Conservatives, most of them with sympathies for Russia’s world war enemy, 
Germany, totally repudiated the March and November political changes in 
Petrograd, often depicting them as two stops on a downhill slope towards the 
decomposition of Russian society. The events in Russia confirmed the general 
historical lesson that revolutions devour their own children, a conservative 
newspaper warned.! Meanwhile, broader liberal and social democratic groups 
in Sweden, positioned in favor of the Entente powers, welcomed the fall of the 
Romanov dynasty, and saw the rise to power of the Provisional Government 
in March 1917, as a promising development that could promote stabilization, 
freedom, and democracy in Russia, and indirectly also at home. However, 
when conditions in the Russian capital once more radicalized later in 1917, 
these groups sensed a growing threat and expressed their dissociation from the 
new Russian social and political trends. 


1 “Krigströtthet,” Sydsvenska Dagbladet Snällposten, November 12, 1917. 
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For smaller radical groups in Sweden— many of them syndicalists who 
played an active role in Swedish demonstrations and riots, others belonging 
to the left wing of the Social Democratic Party—the news from Petrograd 
promised a better future for Russia, Sweden, and the world. As in most other 
European countries, an ideological rift between the reformist majority and 
the revolutionary minority within social democracy had grown stronger, and 
in May 1917, the radical opposition split from the Social Democratic Party to 
create the Social Democratic Left Party. After the Bolshevik coup in Petrograd 
in November, the antagonism between political groups increased. While for 
the reformists the Russian Revolution was not a model suitable for Sweden, 
they nevertheless saw it as an opportunity to put pressure on non-socialist 
groups to carry out political and social reforms—primarily universal suffrage 
and an eight-hour working day. The radicals, on the contrary, wanted Sweden 
to follow in the footsteps ofthe Russian revolutionaries and join the Bolsheviks’ 
efforts to put an end to war and injustice. 

In the Swedish case, however, the relation to Russia was not only ideolog- 
ical and political. There was a large group of people whose life and future was 
immediately and tangibly connected to the Russian Revolution. It consisted 
of Swedes who lived in Petrograd, many of whom were long-term inhabitants. 
Some of the first Swedish St. Petersburg inhabitants were prisoners from the 
Great Nordic War of 1700-1721. They had been forced to take an active part 
in the construction of Peter's new city. Some ofthem remained in Russia when 
they were set free after the 1721 Nystad peace agreement. It has been noted 
that in the prerevolutionary St. Petersburg period, when the Russian capital 
was “a huge sieve of humankind, a city of comers and goers” in the Baltic Sea 
area, Swedes were also more peacefully drawn to the metropolis.? However, in 
contrast to the Finns and Estonians from the absolute vicinity of Russia who 
migrated to St. Petersburg in large numbers, Swedish emigration was more 
of an “urban long-distance transfer of small specialist groups,” people mainly 
connected to Sweden's “genius” industries—Nobel, ASEA, L. M. Ericsson, 
Alfa-Laval, and the ball bearing industry SKF.? In short, prerevolutionary Russia 
was an important economic market for Swedish trade and industry, especially 
in the economically expansive decades before the outbreak of the First World 
War. For the lives of the Swedes in Petrograd, generally a diminishing body that 


2 See David Kirby, The Baltic World 1772-1993: Europes Northern Periphery in an Age of 
Change (London and New York: Longman, 1995), 166. 
3 Max Engman, Peterburgska vägar (Helsinki: Schildts, 1995), 30. 
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in 1910 amounted to less than a thousand individuals, the Russian Revolution 


would have dramatic consequences.” 


A GENETIC HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


For an historian, there are essentially two ways of analyzing the connections 
between the Russian Revolution and Sweden. The first perspective is genetic— 
which means that it is prospective, oriented towards causes and effects, roots and 
developments. It focuses on how Sweden and Swedes influenced the Russian 
Revolution and revolutionaries, and on how the Russian Revolution in its turn 
made a more or less lasting impression on Swedish society, politics, and culture. 
As Matthew Rendle has recently argued, one can study the influences on as well 
as of the revolution, regarding it as both a coherent and entangled history.” 
About the first aspect we know quite a lot thanks to Hans Björkegren, 
whose book Ryska posten provides us with an excellent, ideologically unbiased 
overview of the Russian revolutionaries’ underground activities in the Nordic 
countries between 1906 and 1917. This was the period in which Sweden intro- 
duced the first Aliens” Act, followed by a passport and visa regime in 1918. 
Björkegren demonstrates that “Red” postmen in Sweden served radical social- 
ist circles in Russia with printed propaganda, letters, publication opportuni- 
ties, weapons, refuge, escape routes, medicine, and money. He also provides 
evidence that Stockholm already swarmed with Russian revolutionaries in 
1906, when the Russian Social Democrats held their secret fourth congress 
in the Swedish capital. This was more than a decade before the departure of 
the imperfectly sealed train that took Lenin from Switzerland to revolution- 
ary Petrograd through the length of Sweden, from Trelleborg in the south to 
Haparanda in the north, and the third and final Zimmerwald antiwar confer- 
ence that took place in Stockholm in September 1917. With the outbreak of 
the First World War in the summer of 1914, both Haparanda and Torneå, the 
latter on the Finnish side of the border between Sweden and Russian Finland, 
became what Björkegren calls "Europe's eye of the needle.” This was the only 
open Russian mainland connection with the European continent, and large 


4 For the numbers, see Natalia Iukhneva, “Shvedy v Peterburge v kontse XIX-nachale XX 
vekov, in Shvedy na beregakh Nevy. Sbornik statei, ed. Aleksandr Kobak et al. (Stockholm: 
Swedish Institute, 1998), 110-111. If Swedes from Finland are included, the number 
trebles. 

S Matthew Rendle, "Making Sense of 1917: Towards a Global History of the Russian 
Revolution,” Slavic Review 76, no. 3 (2017): 610. 
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numbers of people, goods, and post suddenly started to cross the border.” After 
reading Björkegren's book, there can be little doubt that the traditional notion 
of St. Petersburg as Russias window towards the West must be supplemented 
with the idea that Sweden became another Russian European window in the 
turbulent period of revolution and war. 

Aleksander Kan offers an important but less impartial addition to this 
history in his work on what he calls the “home Bolsheviks” of Sweden, identi- 
fied as the radical socialists mentioned above. Straightforwardly, but without 
the results of a comparative analysis, he concludes that Swedish socialists and 
communists, “bold, talented, and colorful,’ had better contact with and insight 
into Russian and Soviet political developments than any other Europeans on 
the political left.” Radical Swedes early realized the beneficial political role 
that Lenin would have, Kan argues, and they were so keen on his April 1917 
theses on the need for a revolutionary war in Europe that they accepted and 
welcomed developments even before the Russian Bolsheviks did.? 

Our knowledge of the second genetic aspect—that is, how the revolution 
influenced Sweden long after 1917—is more uneven and varied. This is not 
surprising, since such a transnational connection is hard to chisel out and ana- 
lyze. Naturally, the more immediate repercussions are easier to mark than the 
long-term effects. Some general perspectives can nevertheless be suggested. 
As in many other European countries, the Russian Revolution probably trig- 
gered an interest among non-socialist politicians, even conservatives, fright- 
ened by Lev Trotskii’s ominous idea of a world revolution, to force the pace of 
political and social reforms in order to avoid a repetition of the Russian case at 
home. As late as 1970, Hjalmar Mehr, a Social Democratic Stockholm politician 
whose father was a Russian, Jewish Menshevik who escaped the tsar’s secret 
police, the Okhrana, by taking refuge in Sweden after the 1905 Revolution, 
confidently declared: “It is an historical fact that to a great extent, the emer- 
gence of democracy in Sweden was a result of the revolutions in Europe, in 


particular obviously of the Russian Revolution.” 


6 Quotation from Hans Bjérkegren, Ryska posten. De ryska revolutionärerna i Norden 1906- 
1917 (Stockholm: Bonniers, 1985), 130. See also 130-133. 

7 Aleksander Kan, Hemmabolsjevikerna. Den svenska socialdemokratin, ryska bolsjeviker och 
mensjeviker under världskriget och revolutionsären 1914-1920 (Stockholm: Carlssons, 2005), 
22,45. 

8 Ibid., 116, 119. 

9 Quoted from ibid., 23. 
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However, whether the Swedish franchise reforms in the period 1918- 
1921 and the parliamentary ruling in favor of an eight-hour working day in 
1919 can, or should be, mechanically attributed to events in Russia is doubt- 
ful. This apparently simple connection needs to be questioned. The end of the 
First World War, and the insistence on political rights as a “repayment” for the 
military contributions made by men and women all over Europe, was obviously 
another triggering event, even though Sweden did not take part in the war. 
Besides, the revolutionary connection tends to conceal the fact that the strug- 
gle for franchise reforms had been in progress for decades and had grown into 
a mass movement, not least among women. The only thing that stands clear 
is that Swedish political development after 1917 did not follow the Russian, 
nondemocratic road. In Sweden, a liberal government with several social dem- 
ocratic ministers—a government with a reformist political and social agenda— 
had already taken office a few weeks before the Bolshevik November coup. It 
goes without saying that this Swedish government would have preferred the 
“bourgeois” Provisional Government of March 1917, to stay in power. 

In general, the Bolshevik coup served to alienate most Swedes. To be sure, 
fear of Russia and Russians was not a new phenomenon in Sweden. For cen- 
turies, Russia and Russians had constituted the “significant other” for many 
Swedes. According to Gunnar Åselius, the years leading up to the First World 
War represented a culmination of a long history of Russophobia in leading 
Swedish circles.1 However, it would be wrong to attribute Swedish attitudes 
towards Russia and Russians solely to this tradition. Certainly, the Bolsheviks’ 
threat of a world revolution generated a widespread fear, but when the Russian 
violence also “infected” Sweden, the fear increased. In 1919, three bodies of 
murdered Russians found in Lake Norrviken outside Stockholm affected 
Swedish opinion. It turned out that the brutal assassinations, carried out by a 
group of Russian refugees called Ryssligan (or the "Russian Ring”), led by the 
mystical Mohammed Beck Hadjetlaché who identified himself as a Cossack 
colonel, had connections to both the White and the Red side of the Russian 
Revolution. The motives are still obscure after all these years, but the murders 
were given a great deal of publicity in the Swedish press, and surely added to 
notions of an imminent “Russian danger” in Sweden.!! 


10 Gunnar Åselius, The “Russian Menace” to Sweden: The Belief System of a Small Power Security 
Elite in the Age of Imperialism (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 1994), 7. 

11 Svante Lundberg, Ryssligan. Flyktingarna från öst och morden i Bollstanås 1919 (Lund: 
Nordic Academic Press, 2004). 
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As discussed above, all the Swedish political parties, except for the radi- 
cal socialists, were critical of the Bolshevik takeover. The division of the Social 
Democratic Party into two factions in the early months of 1917, and the formal 
split in May when the radicals founded the Social Democratic Left Party (renamed 
in 1921 the Swedish Communist Party), obviously paralleled the first part of the 
Russian Revolution, when the tsar was dethroned and the Provisional Government 
and the Soviets ruled in tandem. This raises the question whether the causes of the 
split can be attributed to events in Russia. Again, a simple answer should be avoided. 

The reformists and the revolutionaries evaluated the Russian turmoil in 
diametrically different ways. The first group, members of the Social Democratic 
Party as well as individuals with social democratic ideals, unanimously con- 
demned the Bolsheviks’ destruction of Russia’s young and fragile democracy. 
In their opinion, the dictatorship of the proletariat had turned into the dictator- 
ship of the Bolshevik Party leadership. The term “revolution,” used positively 
to denote the March events, from October increasingly implied a distortion of 
socialism.!” The Bolsheviks’ use of Red Terror to stay in power was strongly 
rejected. Similarities to the derailment of the French Revolution, and its trans- 
formation into a terror regime, were frequently drawn. The Bolshevik leaders 
were depicted as “Russia’s Jacobins” 13 

As Hakan Blomqvist has proposed, Swedish social democrats, swollen 
with what he calls “evolutionary assurance,” believed that socialism only could 
develop in a mature capitalist, industrial society, and therefore not in revolu- 
tionary Russia. There, socialism always risked becoming compromised before 
it could establish itself. If socialism was forced through, it was inevitable, 
social democrats held, that the Revolution would turn into a Bolshevik despo- 
tism that displayed “barbarian,” “Asiatic,” or even “tsarist Russian” traits. The 
Russian Revolution was not carried out by class-conscious workers (the ideal), 
but by peasant soldiers, and other marginalized social groups, who had reacted 
to injustice and misery spontaneously and in an excess of violence. With their 
revolution, the Bolsheviks challenged social democratic ideological DNA, as 
Blomqvist puts it.!* A contemporary observer working in Russia, the radical 


12 Karin Jonsson, Fängna i begreppen? Revolution, tid och politik i svensk socialistisk press 1917- 
1924 (Huddinge: Södertörns högskola, 2017), 255-261. 

13 Martin Alm, “Ryska revolutionen i svenska ögon 1917-1920,’ in Kristian Gerner and Klas- 
Göran Karlsson, eds., Rysk spegel. Svenska berättelser om Sovjetunionen—och om Sverige 
(Lund: Nordic Academic Press, 2008), 124-126. 

14 Håkan Blomqvist, "Socialismus Asiaticus? Bolsjevismen som orientaliskt hot för svenska 
socialdemokrater, in Hakan Blomqvist and Lars Ekdahl, eds., Kommunismen hot och löfte. 
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socialist journalist and diplomat Nils Lindh, complained in the same vein in 
1918 that the Bolsheviks were trying to lead history up the garden path (“draga 
historien vid näsan”). Just one year earlier, Lindh had still been confident that 
the Russian Revolution was “an honest attempt to catch up with and pass the 
comrades on a shortcut”*5 

What is more, Blomqvist has contended that the social democratic atti- 
tudes to the Russian revolutionary experience not only departed from a 
Marxist, class-based understanding of the phases of historical development, 
but in some notable cases also from biological ideas of racial development. 
The idea was that Aryan, Germanic Swedes were superior in terms of organi- 
zation and culture to less developed and more violent nations, such as Russia. 
According to Arthur Engberg, a leading Swedish social democrat but also a 
prominent antisemite, the Russian Revolution should be understood as Jewry’s 
struggle to subordinate Russians to Jewish power and to conquer the world for 
the Jews. To be sure, Engberg was not alone among social democrats in Sweden 
and in other European countries to regard the Russian Revolution as an expres- 
sion of a “Jewish spirit.”!® 

The second group—left-socialists and communists—defended Bolshevik 
ideas and politics at home. The Revolution was about their own political legit- 
imacy, as well as the legitimacy of the new Russia. They praised the Bolsheviks 
for not only talking about socialism, but also having taken it seriously and acted 
to realize it. The Bolsheviks had fulfilled Marx’s famous dictum that history 
should not only be understood but also changed. 

In 1918, the revolutionary socialist agitator Kata Dalström, stated that 
“[h]umanity owes the greatest debt of gratitude to the Bolsheviks, the only ones 
who have demonstrated that they will, can, and dare to seriously set about real- 
izing the ‘social revolution. That is, from the world of utopia move out onto the 
territory of reality the socialist dreams for which all of us who take socialism 
seriously had dreamt and longed.”!” Narratives about revolutionary Russia had 


Arbetarrérelsen i skuggan av Sovjetunionen 1917-1991 (Stockholm: Carlssons, 2002), 
13-38. 

15 Quoted from Peter Westlund, “Sanningen om Sovjetunionen. Rysslandskännaren Nils 
Linds möte med öst aren 1917-1938,” in Tom Olsson and Patrik Aker, eds., Jag har sett fram- 
tiden ... och den fungerar inte. Journalisterna och främlingarna i öst (Stockholm: Carlssons, 
2002), 25, 30. 

16 Hakan Blomqvist, Nation, ras och civilisation i svensk arbetarrérelse fore nazismen (Stockholm: 
Carlssons, 2006), 344-350. 

17 Kata Dalström, Arbetarklassens Ryssland. Något om de sociala och kulturella reformerna i sov- 
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severe limitations. Focusing on the war and the counterrevolutionary terror of 
the Whites, the Red Terror was reduced to a legitimate response to a precarious 
situation. At times, it entirely disappeared from radical debate. Thus, the exe- 
cution of the Romanovs in the summer of 1918 was not recognized. 

Paraphrasing the great prerevolutionary Russian historian Vasilii 
Kliuchevskii, Fredrik Ström (a Swedish left-socialist) posited that “the his- 
tory of the Russian people is the history of its revolutions.”!® From 1919 to 
1924, Ström served as a consul for the new Russian republic in Sweden. As 
the legation also served as the Comintern's Stockholm bureau, the consulate 
effectively assisted in facilitating Bolshevik colonization of new territories, 
including Sweden. Together with tens of thousands of other Western politi- 
cal and intellectual “pilgrims,” Kata Dalström and several other left activists 
travelled to Petrograd to experience what they regarded as the start of the 
world communist revolution. Some of them kept their faith even after having 
seen the Russian reality and realizing that world revolution would not arise. 
Others, among them Dalström, gradually became more critical of the new 
Soviet power. 

There was also movement in the other direction. Both Red and White 
Russians travelled to Sweden during the Revolution and in its aftermath, but 
for many of them Sweden became a transit country rather than a permanent 
place ofresidence.!? Swedes from the colony in St. Petersburg also took part in 
this migration. Most of them, alarmed by the hunger, turbulence, and violence, 
and fearful for their lives, left for Sweden in 1917-1918. When the Swedish 
embassy vacated Petrograd in December 1918, after a political decision to for- 
mally break off relations with the new Russia, those Swedes who remained lost 
all diplomatic protection. Swedish property was expropriated in the postrevo- 
lutionary nationalization process. Å Russian inquiry commission in Sweden, 
officially established in 1919 to safeguard Swedish economic interests in 
Russia, was unsuccessful in its work. Thus, the Russian Revolution meant that 
human, economic, and political relations were abruptly cut off. In 1921, only 
140 Swedes remained in Petrograd.”° 


18 Fredrik Ström, Ryska revolutionens historia i sammandrag (Stockholm: Ryska revolutionens 
historias förlag, 1924), 11. 

19 See Anna Borovskaia, Russkaia emigratsiia v Shvetsii: Problemy vzaimootnoshenii diaspory, 
gosudarstva i obshchestva, 1918-1940 (St. Petersburg: Sankt-Peterburgskii gosudarstvennyi 
universitet, 2017). 
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However, not all Swedes broke ties with Russia. Swedish businessmen, 
representing industrial and financial enterprises as well as state institutions, 
saw Russia as an interesting market with the potential to grow in spite of— 
or even thanks to—the turbulent political and military conditions there. In 
May 1920, Sweden and Russia concluded an official agreement, named after 
the Russian commissar for trade and industry Leonid Krasin, for the export 
of Swedish products (such as locomotives and weapons) to Russia. These 
were badly needed in a country torn apart by civil war, and could be deliv- 
ered now that the Entente powers had lifted their blockade in early 1920. The 
trade agreement also meant diplomatic recognition for the isolated state. For 
Sweden, it was just good business, and for individuals with a radical world- 
view an ideologically and politically charitable action. Apart from Fredrik 
Ström, an important economic intermediary was the “Red” Swedish banker 
Olof Aschberg, who had started his mediation activities by dispersing German 
money to Lenin and the Bolsheviks in 1917, and by helping them to melt con- 
fiscated gold in Stockholm. Aschberg and his bank had ended up on an Entente 
blacklist because of these activities, but he rapidly set up a new bank so that he 
could go on doing business with the Bolsheviks. As a token of his appreciation, 
Lenin gave the enterprising Aschberg exclusive rights to manage the Bolshevik 
government's financial affairs in Scandinavia and Germany. In 1922, the Swede 
founded Bolshevik Russia's first international bank, Roskombank.! 

The Swedish agreement was not signed by Swedish state authorities 
but by an export organization representing major engineering companies. 
Nevertheless, it certainly benefitted from the fact that Sweden, for the first 
time in history, had a fully Social Democratic government. While the Social 
Democrats certainly did not cherish the Revolution and its revolutionaries, they 
did share an ideological fellowship with Bolshevik communism. Furthermore, 
a too unequivocally negative stance towards Soviet Russia would have under- 
mined the legitimacy of some of the Social Democratic government's goals. 
Representatives on the Swedish side argued that trade with Soviet Russia 
served peace and stability. Attempts to defeat the Bolsheviks with military force 
had failed. The solution, then, was to establish economic relations with the 
isolated Bolshevik state, thereby changing Russia from within by reintegrating 
it into Europe.”” On 15 March 1924, the Swedish government recognized the 


21 Sean McMeekin, The Russian Revolution, A New History (London: Profile, 2017), 336-342. 
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Soviet Union, and on the same day an official trade agreement was signed by 
the two states. 

What Aleksander Kan terms “socialist research”—that is, research on 
socialism carried out by social democrats, socialists, and communists—has 
focused less on concrete connections between Sweden and Russia than on 
the Revolution's influence on Sweden. The always difficult and highly polit- 
icized question is how the Russian Revolution impacted the Swedish labor 
movement and political parties on the left. Non-socialist historians propose 
that the left-socialist and communist parties rapidly went through a process of 
“bolshevization.” They succumbed to Leninism, Comintern pressure, and 
Soviet supremacy in terms of organizational adjustment, ideological accom- 
modation, and economic dependence. Contrary to Kan's insistence on a 
close relationship between Russian and Swedish socialists in this period, 
most other socialist historians hold that there was less Bolshevik influence on 
Swedish political development. Jan Bolin maintains that rather than following 
Bolshevik and Leninist ideas about creating a communist party—democratic 
centralism and strong party discipline, for example—left-socialists in Sweden 
placed importance on the logic of industrial capitalism that the party was 
initially meant to counteract. As a consequence, the Swedish political context 
(in particular, the lack of a sufficient grassroots movement) is considered more 
important than the international, Comintern dimension.”* 

Other socialist researchers propose that the outright anticommunism and 
anti-Bolshevism born out of a repudiation of the Russian Revolution is more 
important for Swedish political development. These writers argue that the 
Swedish labor movement, comprised of social democrats as well as supporters 
of the radical left, lost power by not following in the footsteps of the Russian 
revolutionaries, and by having been defeated by the anticommunists.”* The 
idea of a Swedish anticommunism has been described by Kristian Gerner as a 
myth. He has revealed the great variation, from the very beginning the Russian 
events, of reactions among Swedish observers—from apology to severe criti- 
cism, from appreciation of Russian women’s emancipation to condemnation of 
the lack of democracy. Many critics of the revolution had a deep sympathy for 
Russian culture and took keen interest in everyday life in Russia and the early 
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Soviet Union, he maintains, but they were often less impressed by the Russian 
state's political development from 1917 onwards.?? 


A GENEALOGICAL HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The second historical perspective that can illuminate the relationship between 
Sweden and the Russian Revolution is genealogical. Contrary to the genetic 
approach, the genealogical perspective is self-consciously retrospective in that it 
starts out from the questions and problems that arise from our own historical 
moment. Such a perspective is not, however, completely spontaneous and arbi- 
trary. When we turn to history, we follow in the footsteps ofearlier representations 
of an event and forge separate instances of retrospection into a narrative path. 
Experience, memory, lessons learned, and the use of history are concepts related 
to a genealogical perspective, as are recognition, guilt, and legitimacy. Borderline 
events that are of special interest for our collective search for meaning in the 
past are: events that irrevocably changed the world we live in and that we tend 
to repeatedly term “turning-points”; “crossroads”; and “alternatives.” The revo- 
lution in Petrograd in 1917 is one such borderline event. As noted by Frederick 
Corney in his book on the making ofthe Bolshevik Revolution in Russia and the 
Soviet Union in the decade after the revolution, the revolutionary narrative early 
on became a one of foundation and legitimation, useful not only for those with 
political power in the Kremlin, but also for broad sections of the Soviet popula- 
tion in search of existential and cultural orientation and sense-making. For many 
decades, the Great October Revolution was depicted as the peripeteia ofnot only 
Russian but world history. Furthermore, as Corney underlines, the revolutionary 
borderline event had a worldwide reach, for those who have cherished it or, quite 
the reverse, have regarded it as a serious threat against their societies.” 
Unsurprisingly, the Russian Revolution has been interpreted, represented, 
and used as a borderline history in Swedish society and discourse ever since the 
end of the revolution. Sometimes it has been a cause of celebration or remem- 
brance; at other times it has been used for comparison when similar events 
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have occurred. While the former are often, but not always, cultural manifes- 
tations, the latter are examples of a political appropriation of history in which 
borderline phenomena of the past are connected to what are perceived as 
urgent later problems. The approach to history strongly emphasizes continuity 
over time, and at the same time minimizes differences. Due to lack of space, 
only a few examples of this use of history will be presented here. 

Generally, the "Swedish Bolshevik Revolution” has often been represented 
as either a promise or a threat. The Russian Revolution has often been used 
politically as a menacing event, and coupled with phenomena in contemporary 
life that allegedly resemble the revolution and the Bolshevik regime. Thus, in 
1928 there was a “Cossack” election to the second chamber of the Swedish par- 
liament. Rightist opponents to the Social Democrats were alarmed by the par- 
ty's temporary electoral cooperation with the Communist Party, and with the 
thesis of its finance minister—Ernst Wigforss—that poverty shared is accept- 
able, while poverty in an unequal society is intolerable. The social democratic 
politics of increased taxation was called “outright Bolshevik,’ and on imagina- 
tive election posters a vote for the left was considered equated with a vote for 
Russian revolutionaries. On political posters, Cossacks—again represented 
both as violent instruments of power and as essentially Russian—were accom- 
panied by language that emphasized the threat and called for political mobili- 
zation: “Your forefathers once saved Sweden from [the Danish king] Kristian 
the Tyrant. It is time to remake your great achievement. Any person who gives 
his or her vote to the worker's party votes for the overthrow of society and the 
introduction of Bolshevism. Save the Fatherland!”?” In their newspapers, the 
radical left noted that the campaign “stimulated citizens’ fear of the Russians?’ 
The 1928 election brought out many more voters than usually, and was a great 
success for the political right. This indicates the strength of anticommunist atti- 
tudes among interwar Swedes. 

Accusations of “bolshevization” have also tended to accompany the great 
economic debates of the postwar era. In 1948, as a response to war experi- 
ences and the labor movement’s postwar program, and in a heated election 
campaign that ended the Burgfried of the war years, argument raged about 
the desirability of a planned economy in Sweden. Those against the idea of 


27 Political poster, quoted in Rune Johansson, “Samlande, lättförståelig och eggande? 
Kosacker, kultur och kvinnor i valaffischer fran 1928,” in Lars M. Andersson, Lars Berggren, 
and Ulf Zander, eds., Mer än tusen ord. Bilden och de historiska vetenskaperna (Lund: Nordic 
Academic Press, 2001), 234. 

28 Ibid., 223-243. 
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an economy in which the state would have an increased influence on the plan- 
ning, organization, and production of Swedish industry, contended that the 
radical politics of socialization and its concomitant displacement of individual, 
liberal freedom in Swedish society would inevitably lead to an autocratic state. 
One non-socialist Swedish newspaper was worried that Sweden was bound 
to succumb to “a radical transformation of our present economic system.””? 
There were times when Swedish social democracy was anxious to draw a clear 
boundary with the Bolshevik system in Russia, wrote another, but with “the 
Red Army’s successes in Eastern Europe” the line between social democracy 
and communism has now been blurred. Historical perspectives were, as in the 
Cossack election case, used to bring postwar Sweden closer to communist and 
totalitarian Russia: “The Swedish people has not carried heavy individual and 
economic burdens on its back for six years simply to allow its freedom to be 
choked by the kind of state that, while it starts with ‘economic democracy’ and 
‘planned economy, ends with totalitarian rule over spiritual and material life.” 
At that time, both sides complained about the others’ “alarmist propaganda.”*° 

In 1976, the Labor Movement For Employee Funds proposed placing 
some of the profits made by large companies into a public trust. Their fur- 
ther recommendation that wage earners dominate company boards rankled 
many non-socialist voters. Even in this case, more or less explicit comparisons 
between Swedish fondsocialism and the nationalizations imposed in communist 
Russia were made to mobilize non-socialist opinion. Whereas social democrats 
tied their policy of economic democracy to Swedes’ needs and demands for 
increased participation in, and influence on, working conditions, non-socialists 
insisted that economic democracy would transform Sweden into an Eastern 
European Bloc state. The non-socialist argument was obviously successful, and 
the Social Democratic Party was punished by voters, and in 1976 there was 
an epoch-making change of government. From 4 October 1983, demonstra- 
tors marched against fondsocialism. Jokingly, but also with some seriousness, 
the demonstrations, organized by worried and angry representatives of small 
business owners, were called the “October Revolution.” 

These genealogical patterns have not been consistent and continuous. 
As mentioned, the Russian Revolution has been met by a traditional blend of 
promise and fear, but also with a certain lack of interest in the last few decades. 
In history textbooks, a particular chronological structure has been established. 


29 Ibid. 
30 For the debate, see Leif Lewin, Planhushällningsdebatten (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1967), 241-262. 
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Until the Second World War, the narrative of the Russian Revolution was 
generally negative and critical, underscoring the lack of democracy and the 
abundance of violence that followed. The events that caused the greatest 
disruptions in twentieth-century Europe were, one textbook stated, the repa- 
rations imposed on Germany after the First World War and the Russian 
Revolution. There was much empathy for the victims of the revolution, the 
Romanovs, and the tsarist elite. Fear of a communist world revolution was 
conspicuous: “The Bolsheviks in Russia try to find supporters in other coun- 
tries and work single-mindedly to light the revolutionary fire all over the 
world.” The word “Bolshevik,” according to same leading interwar textbook, 
“is derived from a word that means ‘more’; because they were more destruc- 
tive and subversive than the moderate socialists.”3! 

After the war, with a longer temporal distance and a victorious Soviet Union, 
schoolbook images of the Russian Revolution quickly changed. Its violent aspects 
faded away, the image of Lenin became more positive, and the economic and social 
dimensions of the Revolution received more appreciative attention. Furthermore, 
the tsarist order was presented in a much darker light. In the radical 1960s and 
1970s, these revisions sometimes turned into apologetic narratives, reminiscent of 
the ideas of the radical socialists immediately after the revolution.” 

These pre- and post-1945 narratives roughly correspond to the two 
approaches that have dominated scholarly historiography on the Russian 
Revolution. They are known the “Pipes” and the “Fitzpatrick” narratives, 
named after two renowned historians with radically differing interpretations 
of the Petrograd events.** The first tells the story of a failed, and evil, revolu- 
tion that was hijacked by ideological fanatics willing to override all human con- 
siderations to create a new, utopian society that soon became dystopian. The 
second, on the other hand, regards 1917 as a popular revolution that brought 
an end to repression and injustice in Russia, and promised a better future for 
the oppressed of the world. 

The textbook narratives had their counterparts among interwar intel- 
lectuals and travelers to the new Russia. Some of these people were “fellow 


31 J. R. Pallin and Gustaf Jacobson, Lärobok i allmän historia for realskolan (Stockholm: 
Norstedts, 1925), 209. 

32 For a conspicuous example, see Hakan Olsson, Historia i världen. Studium 80 (Nacka: 
Esselte, 1981), 152-153. For a general analysis, see Klas-Göran Karlsson, ”Ryska rev- 
olutionen i svenska historielåroböcker 1920-1985,” Historielårarnas Förenings Årsskrift 
(1985/1986): 44-59. 

33 See Richard Pipes, The Russian Revolution, 1899-1919 (London: Harvill, 1990), and Sheila 
Fitzpatrick, The Russian Revolution (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982). 
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travelers,” while others took up critical attitudes to the new rulers. In 1925, 
looking back on the Bolshevik Revolution, one of the most qualified observers, 
the liberal Copenhagen professor of Slavic languages Anton Karlgren, noted 
the existence of two Russian revolutions: the first was a genuine, but brief, 
“dictatorship of the proletariat, useful “as long as the task was to crush the 
old Russia into bits and pieces;”3* the other was conducted by the party élite 
on the principle of top-down centralism. Karlgren's conclusion was that the 
two revolutions seldom met. The representatives of the first revolution did not 
participate in social and political life, and they were strictly controlled by the 
communist leaders who has reaped the fruits of the revolution.3 

In Swedish scholarly discourse, the Russian Revolution is not a mainstream 
area of study. Whether this is due to a lack of linguistic skills, cultural distance, 
fear of the politicized nature of the topic, or something else is unclear. Swedish 
historians normally write about Swedish history in Swedish, which means that 
most scholarship on the subject deals only with aspects of the Swedish percep- 
tion or reception of the events of 1917.°° Jubilees are always good opportu- 
nities to remember borderline historical events. In 1967, in a radical political 
climate, the Marxist Gunnar Gunnarson published a revolutionary chronicle 
of the events that had unfolded fifty years earlier. He proudly declared: “The 
old, ‘holy’ Russia made room for something new, something no one had ever 
seen in history—a society built on the joint ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and based on the “dictatorship of the proletariat” proclaimed by Lenin.”>” 
A few biographies of Lenin, ranging from Stefan Lindgren’s hagiographic por- 
trait to Kjell Albin Abrahamson’s deeply anti-Leninist Great Was Lenin...: A 
Mass Murderer and His Coup, were published quite recently.?? 

In Sweden, the centenary of the Russian Revolution roused neither neg- 
ative interpretations of the past nor optimistic expectations for the future. 
The Petrograd events of 1917 have lost their meaning as borderline history, 
and have been laid to rest by most Swedish historians. An historian should not 
indulge in rigid interpretations, but there are many indications that what the 


34 Anton Karlgren, Bolsjevikernas Ryssland (Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1925), 10. 

35 Ibid., 9-21. 

36 Anotable exception is my own doctoral thesis on the objectives of history teaching in Russia 
and the Soviet Union 1900-1940: Historieundervisning i klassisk ram. En didaktisk studie av 
historieämnets mälfrägor i den ryska och sovjetiska skolan 1900-1940 (Lund: Dialogos, 1987). 

37 Gunnar Gunnarson, Ryssland 1917. En revolutionskrönika mänad för mänad (Stockholm: 
Tiden, 1967), 9-11. 

38 Stefan Lindgren, Lenin (Stockholm: Fischer, 1999), Kjell-Albin Abrahamson, Stor var Lenin 
... En massmördare och hans statskupp (Stockholm: Hjalmarsson & Högberg, 2017). 
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American communist John Reed called the Ten days that Shook the World have 
stopped shaking a hundred years later.3? 
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The Idea of a Liberal Russia: 
The Russian Revolutions of 
1917 and the Norwegian 
Slavist Olaf Broch 


Kari Aga Myklebost (UiT The Arctic University of Norway) 


E Norway, a substantial amount of historical research has been conducted 
on the reception of the Russian Revolution by the labor press and the 
impact of 1917 on the Norwegian labor movement. Considerably less has 
been written on the reception by other parts of the Norwegian press.! This 
article will take a closer look at how the revolutionary events were presented 
on the pages of the leading Norwegian conservative newspaper Aftenposten, 
with a special focus on the articles of professor of Slavonic languages Olaf 
Broch (1867-1961).? During the momentous months of 1917 in Russia, 
Broch wrote several substantial pieces on the unfolding political drama for 
the newspaper. As Aftenposten did not have a correspondent in Russia during 
the First World War, the newspaper relied on telegrams and on reports in the 


1 On the radicalization of the Norwegian labor movement by the Russian Revolution, see 
Øyvind Bjørnson, På klassekampens grunn (1900-1920), Arbeiderbevegelsens historie 
i Norge, vol. 2. (Oslo: Tiden Norsk Forlag 1990); Åsmund Egge, “Norsk arbeiderbeve- 
gelses forhold til Sovjetunionen,” in Norge-Russland. Naboer gjennom 1000 år, ed. Daniela 
Büchten et.al. (Oslo: Scandinavian Academic Press 2004), 336-346; Åsmund Egge og 
Terje Halvorsen, “ . . . ‘kriteriet på en kommunist er hans forhold til Sovjetunionen. De 
norsk-sovjetiske partirelasjoner 1917-1991,” Arbeiderhistorie (2002), 9-32; Åsmund Egge, 
“Aleksandra Kollontaj og norsk arbeiderbevegelse 1915-1930; in Revolusjon, kjærlighet, 
diplomati. Aleksandra Kollontaj og Norden, ed. Yngvild Sørbye (Oslo: Unipub 2008), 55-82; 
Jorunn Bjørgum, Martin Tranmæl og radikaliseringen av norsk arbeiderbevegelse 1906-1918 
(Oslo: UiO, 1996). Cf. also special issue of the journal Arbeiderhistorie 1 (2017), devoted 
to the centenary of the Russian Revolution. For case studies on the reception of the 
Revolution in other parts of the Norwegian press, see Den russiske revolusjon og norsk presse. 
Mediehistorisk Tidsskrift 2, no. 28 (2017), accessed 5 April 2018, http://www.pressetidss- 
krift.no/tidsskrift/mediehistorisk-tidsskrift-nr-2-28-2017/. 

2 This article is part ofan ongoing book project by the author, which will result in a biography 
of Olaf Broch and his manifold relations with Russia. 
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Swedish, British, and French press. It also leaned heavily on the insights of 
Olaf Broch, who read Russian newspapers such as the liberal Novoe Vremia 
regularly, and who received news through letters from a wide network of 
Russian friends, colleagues, and acquaintances. 

Olaf Broch was one of the foremost experts on Russian language, history, 
and literature in Norway in the first half of the twentieth century.? After study- 
ing with some of the leading Slavists in Moscow, Leipzig, and Vienna during 
the 1880s and 1890s, Broch was appointed Professor of Slavonic Languages at 
the University of Christiania (today's University of Oslo) in 1900, when he was 
only thirty-three years old. The professorship was the first position ofits kind 
in Norway, and Broch remained here until his retirement in 1937. 

Today, Olaf Broch is referred to as the founding father of Slavonic studies 
in Scandinavia. He wrote several groundbreaking studies of Slavonic languages 
and phonetics, and educated a handful ofstudents who later became prominent 
Slavists. His main academic work appeared in 1910, Ocherk fiziologii slavianskoi 
rechi (German edition: Slavische Phonetik, 1911), which was part of Vatroslav 
Jagic's multivolume edition on Slavonic languages published in the immediate 
prewar years. Up until the outbreak of the First World War, Broch travelled 
regularly in the Russian Empire as well as in other parts of the Slavonic world, 
conducting linguistic fieldwork and studying popular culture. Throughout his 
career, he corresponded with Russian university colleagues and academicians. 
He was elected to the Norwegian Academy of Sciences and Letters in the late 
1890s, acting as general secretary of the Academy from 1924 to 1945. Broch 
made a substantial effort to maintain relations with the Russian learned world 
across the political antagonisms ofthe interwar and war years. 

Along with his academic work, Broch lectured extensively outside the 
university and wrote on a regular basis for the Norwegian press and journals 
on Russian history and culture, as well as on the burning political issues of 
the day. He also translated Anna Karenina and The Brothers Karamazov into 


3 Cf. Vladimir Karelin and Kari Aga Myklebost, “Professor Olaf Broki ego russkii mir,” Istoriia. 
Problemy istorii Skandinavsko-Baltiiskogo regiona 4 (58), vol. 8 (2017); Kari Aga Myklebost, 
“Drommen om det frisinnede Russland”, in Kari Aga Myklebost and Jens Petter Nielsen, 
eds., Norge og Russland: Et særegent naboskap. Ottar 1/2017, Nr. 314 (Tromsø Museum- 
Universitetsmuseet), 30-36; Jan Ivar Bjornflaten et al. (ed.), A Centenary of Slavic Studies in 
Norway. The Olaf Broch Symposium. The Norwegian Academy of Sciences and Letters (Oslo: 
n.p., 1998); Erik Egeberg, “Forskerprofil Olaf Broch,” Årbok 2003 for Det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi (Oslo: Novus forlag 2004), 223-236; Tamara Lönngren, “Drug i pomoshchnik 
chelovechestva’: perepiska norvezhskogo slavista Olafa Broka,’ Vestnik Alians-Arkheo 12 
(2015): 82-97. 
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Norwegian, thereby introducing some of the leading Russian authors to the 
Norwegian reading public. His first newspaper articles appeared in 1898, and 
by 1917 he was one of Norway's major authorities on Russia.* This status was 
largely due to Broch's wide network in Russia which, in addition to academi- 
cians, consisted of figures of political, cultural, and diplomatic importance.” 

Like most Western Europeans up until the February Revolution, Broch 
believed that Russia was oppressed by the autocratic rule of the tsar. With the 
outbreak ofthe Russo-Japanese war in 1904, Broch wrote in Aftenposten on the 
changing popular mood in Russia—its shift from an initial wave of patriotism 
at the beginning of the war to increased unrest as the Russian fleet suffered 
defeat in the Far East. The final defeat caused the 1905 Revolution, and Broch 
reported in Aftenposten on the October Manifesto that Tsar Nicholas I pub- 
lished in the wake ofthe revolution, the formation oflegal political parties, and 
the establishment of a parliament, the first Duma. Broch's articles were well 
informed, and a strong enthusiasm for the liberal developments in Russian pol- 
itics shone through. With the convention in 1906 of the parliament, in which 
different political parties—such as the Constitutional Democrats— were rep- 
resented, Russia was gradually moving away from autocratic rule towards a 
certain level of separation of powers. Still, the tsar kept a strong grip, ensuring 
for himself the right to dissolve parliament, appoint ministers, and control the 
greater part of state finances. 

According to Broch, the Constitutional Democrats (Kadets) and their 
leader Pavel Miliukov were the leading political force in Russia. Broch sym- 
pathized deeply with the liberal political agenda of the Kadets and their 
quest to bring about a new constitutional order through reform, with parlia- 
mentarism as a core principle. When the tsar dissolved the first Duma after 
only a few months, accusing it of illegal actions, Broch was infuriated and 


4 Abibliography of Broch’s newspaper and journal articles before 1940 can be found in Norsk 
bibliografisk bibliotek, vol. 3, no. 5 (Oslo: Fabritius & Sonner 1937-1945), 158-162. 

5 Brochs archive is located at The Norwegian National Library in Oslo, and contains let- 
ters to and from a broad circle of Russian actors, cf. K. N. Gulkevich, Pis'ma k Olafu Broku 
1916-1923, ed. V. A. Karelin et al. (Moscow: Novoe literaturnoe obozrenie, 2017); Tamara 
Lönngren, “ ... proshu ne zabyt’, chto est’ u Vas drug’: Olaf Brok i Aleksei Aleksandrovich 
Shakhmatov;” Slovo. Journal of Slavic Languages, Literatures and Cultures 56 (2015): 37-57; 
Jan Ivar Bjornflaten, “Iz istorii slavistiki v Norvegii: O perepiske inostrannykh slavistov s 
professorom Olafom Brokom,” Slavica Litteraria 15, suppl. 2 (2012): 61-68. 

6 Fora thorough study on the political project of Miliukov, see Melissa K. Stockdale, Paul 
Miliukov and the Quest for a Liberal Russia, 1880-1918 (Ithaca and London: Cornell 
University Press 1996). 
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predicted popular riots ofhitherto unknown dimensions in Russia. It was too 
late to return to a purely autocratic system, he wrote, as the Russian sense of 
justice had already changed and the political empowerment of the popula- 
tion had grown. This was obvious, Broch argued, from studying the Russian 
press, where freedom of speech now dominated political debate.” While his 
predictions of broad popular riots did not come true until the next decade, 
he maintained his belief that liberal reform would prevail in Russia. Broch 
himself was a liberal conservative, and believed that the introduction of par- 
liamentarism would free the Russian people from autocratic oppression and 
bring the country onto a path towards modernization that resembled the 
societal development of Norway and other Western states. As we shall see, 
this perspective deeply informed his reports on the events of 1917 in Russia. 


A REVOLUTION OF UNEXPECTED LIGHTNESS 


News on the outcome ofthe February Revolution reached Christiania imme- 
diately.* The day after the abdication of Tsar Nicholas II, Olaf Broch presented 
the event all over the front page of Aftenposten. The heading read: "An historic 
event of world importance”? With the help of the generals, the leading forces 
of the Duma had persuaded the tsar to abdicate after days of demonstrations 
in the streets of Petrograd and increasingly forceful demands for bread, land, 
and peace. As regiments of soldiers joined the demonstrations, the tsar had 
realized the gravity of the situation and decided to step down. A temporary 
committee, established by the Duma, had arrested the ministers of the tsar’s 
cabinet and proclaimed its plan to organize a provisional government, secure 
civil rights, conduct elections for a new constituent assembly, and to implement 
the principle of parliamentarism in Russia. 

In Aftenposten, Broch emphasized that the revolution had taken place 
without bloodshed or violence—and he characterized the events leading up to 
the tsar’s abdication as “a natural evolution. We have only seldom seen such a 
short timespan proving so clearly the incompetence of an antiquated govern- 
ment system.’ By “incompetence,” Broch referred to the tsar’s bad performance 
as head of the Russian military forces, as well as his reluctance to cooperate 
with, or make use of, the political capacities of the Duma. Broch expressed his 


7 Cf. Myklebost, "Drømmen om det frisinnede Russland,” 30-36. 

8 Dates are given according to the modern Russian calendar throughout the article; thus the 
February Revolution is dated from March 8 to March 15, 1917. 

9 Aftenposten 135, March 15, 1917: “En verdenshistorisk begivenhed.” 
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strong belief that the Provisional Government represented a viable way for- 
ward for Russia and that it would solve enormous problems facing the empire. 

Broch’s article was full of enthusiastic phrases describing what he saw as 
democratic winds blowing over Russia. The world had witnessed a peaceful 
transition of power, he claimed, which was the result of broad support in the 
Russian population for the actions of the Duma: “It seems that the radical 
change that this event implies is accomplished with unexpected lightness. This 
shows us that the event was ripe as a pear, and did not even need to be picked— 
it simply fell down by itself” He continued: “The parliamentary system which 
is now introduced in Russia is not the result of a single political party program. 
It is the result of an almost unanimous claim from the politically empowered 
part of the population. ... Amnesty [for political prisoners], full habeas corpus 
[an end to unlawful detention or imprisonment], justice before the law, and the 
introduction of communal self-rule maybe within days—all this is singing over 
Russia, as a message about the full spring that the country has been longing and 
fighting for, for so long.” 

A main factor explaining the successful and, according to Broch, peaceful 
power transition, was that not only the military units of Petrograd but also the 
Russian army at the Eastern Front supported the Duma. Broch predicted that 
the political events in the capital would bring new hope to the Russian armed 
forces and secure victory for the Entente powers. “Knowing that they are now 
fighting for a new and free Russia, the educated elements of the armed forces 
will be lifted on a wave of enthusiasm. The renowned spirit of self-sacrifice 
and thirst for action among the Russian youth will gain wingspan like never 
before.”!° The article was illustrated with a photograph of the beautiful Tauride 
Palace where the Duma was convened, a view of Petrograd’s main street Nevskii 
Prospekt where trams, horses, and people passed peacefully, and portraits of 
some of the main political figures in the old and the new government. 

This was the immediate reception in Aftenposten of the February 
Revolution. Broch’s deep admiration for the political project of the liberal 
forces of the Duma, now represented in the Provisional Government, was 
clearly visible in the report. Broch mentioned neither the popular demands 
for an end to the war in the streets of Petrograd, nor the devastating effects of 
the war upon the Russian population. During 1915 and 1916, people suffered 
increasingly because of inflation and supply shortages, especially in the big 
cities, and war casualties were extremely high. By the end of 1916, 3.6 million 


10 Aftenposten 135, March 15, 1917: "Revolutionen i Rusland.” 
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soldiers had died or were seriously injured in battles on the Eastern Front.!! 


Still, Broch seemed confident that the political turn of events would instill the 
soldiers at the front with a renewed will to fight. 

Broch's optimistic view was supported by an interview, published on the 
very next page of Aftenposten, with an anonymous but allegedly distinguished 
Russian citizen who was presently in Christiania. The interviewee agreed that 
the February Revolution would accelerate victory for the Entente: “This will 
be the first consequence of the revolution;” the interviewee predicted.!? Still, 
he disagreed with Broch about the motivations of the people partaking in the 
revolutionary events. According to the interviewee, it was not the idea of a 
constitutional political system that had made people riot, but their contempt 
for the pro-German position of the tsar's government, as well as the impov- 
erished state of the population due to the war. “To try and make the masses 
of the Russian people understand the principles of parliamentarism is of no 
use.... It was the dissatisfaction with the old government’s foreign policy that 
overthrew it.” Due to the German origin of Tsarina Alexandra Fedorovna, as 
well as the high number of tsarist officials of German-Baltic descent, a popu- 
lar understanding had arisen that the tsar's government and bureaucracy con- 
sisted offoreign, German elements imported to Russia and alien to the Russian 
people. Such ideas were fed by a flow of anti-tsarist pamphlets during the war, 
peaking in the winter of 1916-1917, that portrayed the tsarist court as cor- 
rupted by German influence and decadence.!? According to these pamphlets, 
the tsarist authorities did not really want war with Germany, and had secretly 
worked to diminish the efforts of the Russian army on the Eastern Front. This 
had resulted in a protracted and devastating war for Russia. 

Thus, three different views of the driving forces behind the February 
Revolution were aired in Aftenposten on 15 March 1917: the democratic, liberal 
vision advanced by Broch, implying that the Russian population had a strong 
“urge for liberty”; the war-weariness of the population and the demands for a 
fast conclusion of the war; and lastly, the hatred for the perceived “Germanness” 
and decadence of the tsarist authorities. Nevertheless, it was Broch’s political 
vision and the idea of the Russian people demonstrating for freedom in the 


11 Cf. Åsmund Egge, “Den Russiske Revolusjon,” in Store norske leksikon, accessed 5 April 
2018, https://snl.no/Den russiske revolusjon. 

12 Aftenposten 135, March 15, 1917: "En fremtrædende russer udtaler sig til ‘Aftenposten’ om 
situationen.” 

13 Cf. Orlando Figes, A People's Tragedy. The Russian Revolution (London: The Bodley Head 
2017), 348 ff. 
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form of constitutional rule that filled the whole front page of the newspaper. 
There was little doubt as to which perception of the events in Russia resonated 
most with the conservative Aftenposten. As we know today, all three currents 
played a part in the February Revolution, but in March 1917, it was still not 
clear which current would be dominant in the long run. The situation was not 
as settled as Broch claimed. 


THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION ACCORDING TO THE LABOR PRESS 


The ideology behind Broch's and Aftenposten's stance towards Russia in 1917 
becomes even clearer if we turn to reports on the February Revolution in the 
labor press. Here, a more violent and dangerous course of events was depicted. 
On March 10, the newspaper Social-Demokraten reported that there had been 
a week (starting on 8 March) of upheavals and street fights in several Russian 
cities and industrial centers. Petrograd was like a combat zone, with people raid- 
ing magazines and many shot and wounded or killed by armed forces.!* Rumor 
had it that revolutionaries had blown up the railroad bridge across the Neva 
river, but official reports were lacking. The tsar had ordered the dissolution of 
the Duma, and Social-Demokraten stated that "the avalanche of revolutionary 
forces that is now on the move” would be very hard to stop.! On March 15, the 
newspaper reported on the Duma seizing power and establishing order again. 
However, the paper observed that a strong revolutionary mood still dominated 
the streets of Petrograd. The journalist went on to explain in detail the mul- 
titude of factions and motivations within the revolutionary camp, from the 
Socialist Revolutionaries to the nihilists. Overall, the situation was described 
as more open-ended than in Aftenposten. According to Social-Demokraten, the 
revolution was not yet complete, the war was still on—and even if the garrison 
in Petrograd had declared loyalty to the new Provisional Government, it was 
still uncertain if the Russian army at the front would do the same.!6 

In hindsight, it is easy to see that Social-Demokraten was closer to the 
truth than Aftenposten. In the first three days of the revolution (March 8-10) 
it is estimated that 450,000 people took to the streets in Petrograd, at first in 
rather orderly demonstrations shouting for bread. On the second and third 


day, the slogans turned more political, and red flags and banners appeared. 


14 Social-Demokraten, March 13, 1917: “Revolutioner bevægelse i Rusland” 

15 Social-Demokraten, March 14, 1917: “Den revolutionære bevægelse i Rusland” 

16 Social-Demokraten, March 15, 1917: "Fuldstændig revolution i Rusland. Zarens regjering 
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The crowd's slogans were dominated by explicit demands, such as “Down 
with the Tsar!” and “Down with the War!” As the soldiers of the Petrograd 
garrisons mutinied and some 8,000 prisoners were released, the level of vio- 
lence increased, and the tsar was subsequently forced to abdicate. According 
to some historians, more people were killed and injured—many by pure acci- 
dent because of the chaos—during the riots in March than in the Bolshevik 
coup some months later.!7 

One reason why reports on the violence were scarce in Aftenposten was 
that official telegrams giving credible information were lacking—and the 
newspaper chose not to communicate what it labelled as unreliable sensational 
notes. We can assume that the enthusiasm of Broch was conditioned in part by 
the limited information on the situation in Russia seeping through to the outer 
world.! Moreover, he was politically inclined to emphasize the legitimacy of 
the liberal forces in the Duma seizing power. Ever since the 1905 Revolution, 
he had followed developments in Russian politics closely, believing strongly 
in the Duma as an institution and in the constitutional reform program of 
the Kadets. In the days and weeks following the abdication of the tsar, Broch 
increasingly saw the revolution as bloodless and hoped for a peaceful tran- 
sition to a liberal political system. Several of the ministerial positions in the 
Provisional Government were taken up by liberal Kadets, and the government 
issued manifestos containing promises of rapid reform. The Kadet leader Pavel 
Miliukov became minister for foreign affairs. 

The labor press, also for ideological reasons, seems to have been more 
willing to print rumors, especially when they spoke of revolutionary con- 
ditions. The reports in Social-Demokraten from Petrograd relied heavily on 
eyewitness accounts from people who had just arrived in Scandinavia from 
Russia. These were printed without critical remarks, even if the paper had little 
chance to verify the accounts. The Norwegian labor movement had promoted 
revolutionary ideas before February, 1917, and was strongly radicalized by 
the events in Russia. The editor of Social-Demokraten in 1917, Jacob Vidnes, 


17 Figes, A Peoples Tragedy, 321. 

18 Broch noted in his article on March 15 that no regular telegrams had been received from 
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did not belong to the most radical wing of the Norwegian Labor Party, but 
he still emphasized the revolutionary character of the February Revolution, 
quite in line with general opinion within the labor movement. In contrast to 
this, in Aftenposten the revolution was hailed as bourgeois in nature, and its 


revolutionary currents downplayed. 


WAR ALLIANCES AND TRADE INTERESTS 


At this stage, the differences in Aftenposten's and Social-Demokrate's reports on 
Russian developments were not particularly marked. A genuine divergence, 
however, developed in the summer and early fall, and increased drastically after 
the Bolshevik seizure of power in November, 1917. In March ofthat year, both 
newspapers had joined in the widespread enthusiasm in Norway following the 
abdication of Tsar Nicholas II. In Norway, the tsar had long been a symbol 
of oppression and outdated autocracy for conservatives, radicals, and liberals 
alike. In the days following the abdication, Aftenposten reported on the estab- 
lishment of the Provisional Government and its promises of civil rights, on 
growing popular demands in Russia for a republic, on the abolishment of the 
death penalty, and the release of political prisoners. The paper also printed 
greetings from Great Britain to the Russian people. In only a few reports were 
there hints of anxiety about the continuing revolutionary currents among the 
Russian population.!? 

Aftenposten’s depiction of the February Revolution as a victory for Russian 
liberal forces was quite in line with the general reception ofthe events in the press 
of the neutral, small Scandinavian states, as well as in the press of the Entente 
allies. In Great Britain, the February Revolution was celebrated as the fulfilment 
of a hope long nurtured. Now Russia had freed herself from autocracy, she would 
embark upon a road to liberal democracy— parliamentarism, the separation of 
powers, and civil liberties. Russia was to be part of modern Europe, the British 
press proclaimed.?° The Provisional Government’s foreign minister, Pavel 
Miliukov (the leader of the Kadets), declared that Russia would strictly observe 


19 Aftenposten 16, March 24, 1917, various reports. 

20 Cf. The Daily Mirror, March 24, 1917. On the reception in Sweden, see Martin Alm, 
“Ryska revolutionen i svenska ögon 1917-1920,” in Rysk spegel. Svenska berättelser om 
Sovjetunionen—och om Sverige, ed. Kristian Gerner & Klas-Göran Karlsson (Lund: 
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all existing international treaty obligations and devote herself to the achievement 
of victory in the war if the Allies and the United States formally recognized the 
government as Russia's legitimate authority.?! 

The enthusiastic reception of the revolution in Western Europe was to a 
certain degree a product of the war alliances. Tsarist Russia before 1917 was 
seen as a stronghold of despotism, and after Russia joined the Entente in the 
autumn of 1914 the argument that the Entente was waging a righteous war 
against the authoritarian and militaristic empires of Central Europe became 
somewhat shaken. After the downfall oftsarist power in February, 1917, Russia 
became a more credible ally of the Western states. Russia's partners were now 
hoping for her to develop democratic institutions, and thus make uniform the 
ideological front against the Central Powers.?? 

The positive reception of the February Revolution in the British and 
French press quickly filtered through to neutral, but Entente-friendly, 
Norway. Russian political exiles to Western Europe contributed to this 
reception. Aftenposten reported from London that meetings in the Russian 
émigré community were characterized by “an immense enthusiasm for the 
new order of things in Russia,” and that they expected the effect to be a 
strengthening of the democratic movement in Europe as a whole and the 
suppression of militarism.”? The Norwegian foreign minister joined in 
the optimism. After a meeting with imperial Russia's envoy to Norway, 
Konstantin Gulkevich noted that the same principles and ideas that were at 
the foundation of Norway’s constitution would now guide Russia’s political 
development.?* 

The growing interest of the Norwegian export industry in the Russian 
market also conditioned the positive reception of the February Revolution. In 
the decade before the outbreak of the First Word War, along with the other 
Scandinavian countries and Germany, Norway had invested eagerly in Russia. 
After the dissolution of the union between Sweden and Norway in 1905, the 
Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Affairs and diplomatic legations abroad were 
established. The new Norwegian legation in St. Petersburg and envoy Nikolai 
Chr. Grove Prebensen saw supporting Norwegian investments in Russia as 
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their foremost task.?° The outbreak of the war resulted in increased profit from 
foreign trade for the neutral Scandinavian states, as Germany was no longer 
a competitor. Norwegian investments in the Russian market grew during the 
years of conflict, and entrepreneurs prepared themselves for “the war after the 
War”—the economic race for the Russian market that was expected to start as 
soon as the conflict ended.” 


AN ANTICIPATED REVOLUTION 


Even though the February Revolution was front-page news, it was not entirely 
unexpected. The idea of an imminent bourgeois revolution in Russia had been 
introduced to the Norwegian public prior to February, 1917. During the First 
World War, the neutral small states of Norway and Sweden constituted the 
so-called “Scandinavian corridor,” a travel route between Russia and the Allies. 
From 1914, a number of Russian politicians, intellectuals, businessmen, and 
others journeyed through Stockholm and Christiania. In the spring of 1916, 
and again in the autumn, Pavel Miliukov visited Norway as part of a delegation 
tasked with strengthening the perception of Russia as a credible member of the 
Entente by emphasizing the progressive elements of the Duma. At the same 
time, Russia’s envoy to Norway, Konstantin Gulkevich, seized this opportunity 
and cooperated with Olaf Broch to arrange two public lectures by Miliukov in 
Christiania in September, 1916.7” For Gulkevich, the lectures were part of a 
broader effort to enhance the image of Russia in Norway and to fight the old 
idea of a Russian menace towards Norway. Miliukov lectured on how Russian 
political and religious development over the centuries should be understood as 
an integral part of European history, not as a deviation from European devel- 
opments.”® Among the audience were the Norwegian Prime Minister Gunnar 
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Knudsen and several prominent Russian citizens in Christiania. With the help 
of Broch, the lectures were printed in the journal Samtiden, and Aftenposten cov- 
ered Miliukov's visit in an interview where the leader of the Kadets explained 
his view of the ongoing war. According to Miliukov, the Entente was fighting a 
defensive war against German militarism and aggression. He rejected the ques- 
tion of war-weariness among Russian soldiers, and underscored that it was nec- 
essary to defeat Germany to secure a lasting peace in Europe. He was confident 
that a liberal era awaited Russia after victory was achieved. Miliukov talked at 
length about how he envisaged that the land question and other burning policy 
issues in Russia could be solved by way of progressive reform.?? 

Owing to Miliukov’s visit and its coverage by Aftenposten, the idea of a lib- 
eral Russia soon to manifest itself spread among the Norwegian public. During 
the winter of 1916-1917, the newspaper Tidens Tegn joined in the promotion 
of progressive Russia. Gulkevich organized a trip to Petrograd for one of the 
paper's journalists, to cover the political status quo of Russia, and especially 
the discussions in the Duma. The trip resulted in a series of articles printed 
in January, 1917, depicting “a constitutional maturation” in the Duma during 
1915 and 1916, with progressive forces leading Russia slowly but steadily 
towards parliamentarism. “The great significance of the liberation movement 
in Russia today is that it has reached those layers of society which so far have 
been the pillars of state bureaucracy. ... The liberation movement can be held 
up [by the tsar's reaction], but it can no longer be stopped,” the journalist 


concluded, only weeks before the February Revolution.*° 


THE NATIONALITY QUESTION 


During the spring of 1917, Olaf Broch was filled with admiration for the 
Provisional Government’s promises of a new nationality policy. Broch knew 
and appreciated the national and linguistic diversity of the Russian Empire 
from fieldwork and study trips in his earlier years, and considered this a 
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key political issue to be handled by the new authorities.?! Imperial Russia 
consisted of almost 200 different linguistic and religious groups, and “the 
nationality question” had become increasingly troublesome for the tsarist 
authorities during the last decades of the nineteenth century, as national 
movements gained support in various corners of the empire, not least in the 
western borderlands. Demands for national autonomy also made up part 
of the revolutionary currents in the spring of 1917, and a basic new prin- 
ciple was implemented immediately after the formation of the Provisional 
Government: a recognition of all national and religious groups within the 
empire as equal in terms of civil rights. 

As the government started to act on its liberal program, Broch reported 
eagerly in Aftenposten. In April, he presented to his readers the Provisional 
Government’ declaration on cultural autonomy for all nationalities within 
the empire. Broch emphasized that “the immediate and radical [granting of 
full civil rights to all citizens] shows us that this is a question of conscience for 
liberal Russia; it simply considers equal civil rights for different national and 
religious groups as human rights.”?? This policy demonstrated the “patriotic 
nationalism” of the Russian liberal movement, wrote Broch, in stark contrast 
to the national chauvinism and assimilative policy towards minority groups in 
autocratic states such as old, tsarist Russia. According to Broch, the tentative 
promises about how the national question would be handled from now on 
were perhaps the strongest proof that Russia was about to become part of the 
modern, progressive world. 

Broch predicted a future federal structure for the new Russian state, and 
pointed out that this was an idea with certain historical roots in Russia. It was 
first discussed by the Decembrists in the 1820s, only to resurface again with 
the progressive intelligentsia in around 1848. Finally, at the founding of the 
party in 1905, it was made part of the Kadet political program. The core idea 
had been the same all along: the centralism of the Russian Empire should yield 
to a federal structure that would better serve the interests of the multinational 
Russian population. And with the February Revolution, the time had come to 
put the idea into practice: “For, whereas old Russia saw the heterogenic char- 
acter of the population as a threat and persecuted every sign of separatism, real 
or imagined, progressive Russia sees this variety as richness, and is ready to 
treat it in a just way,’ Broch wrote. He pointed out how leading liberals had 
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already welcomed Ukraine's demands for linguistic and cultural independence, 
and argued that Russia to some extent already consisted of linguistic and eth- 
nographic core areas, which could make up the basis for a federal structure. 
Still, Broch admitted that this was not an easy political project to promote in 
war-torn Russia, where Great Russian national currents were most alive in 
some regions. It could not be taken for granted that a majority of the Russian 
population would support the idea. Moreover, Russia contained a multitude of 
regions with mixed populations and no obvious national or linguistic borders. 
The development of a solid federal structure had to be considered a long-term 
project, and the process could not be hastened, Broch stated. 

Even if Broch had to admit that a federal structure seemed utopian at 
present, he argued that Russian progressive forces represented nothing less 
than an avant-garde in the nationality question, promoting political solutions 
that were sorely needed in all of Europe: 


Not only Russia needs new political ideas . . . in the wake of this devas- 
tating war. . . . Just as nationalism can be of great cultural value, it can be 
a destructive force when used in economic struggles, as well as morally 
despicable when practiced to suppress other people. ... Liberal Russia... 
holds a more cosmopolitan and wider view [on nationality]. Of course, 
we cannot expect federal structures to appear in Russia while the country 
is still at war. We who believe in Russia and the future of her people must 
even hope that a certain "imperialism” will hold the country together, as 
long as enemies are threatening at the country's borders. A Russian chaos 
would be a disaster for all of Europe. But there comes a time after the war. 
And then we will see the development of a more liberal, higher Russian 
view on nationalism, on the organization of the state and its tasks, to the 


benefit of all humanity.°4 


TOWARDS OCTOBER 


To Broch and the readers of Aftenposten, the case of neighboring Finland in the 
aftermath of the February Revolution was of special interest. Finland had been 
part of the Russian Empire—as a grand duchy—with certain autonomous 
rights since 1809. As national sentiment and claims of increased autonomy 
grew in Finland during the second half of the nineteenth century, tsarist Russia 
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implemented a harsh policy of Russification, resulting in increased nationalist 
resistance and demands for independence. In Norway, there was strong sym- 
pathy with the Finnish struggle against Russian autocracy. 

In an article on the Provisional Government's nationality policy, Broch 
revealed that he had asked Miliukov about his position on the “Finnish ques- 
tion” when he visited Norway in 1916. Miliukov, wrote Broch, had answered 
that the question had to be thoroughly discussed between Russia and Finland 
as equal partners. To Broch, this was an indication that the Provisional 
Government understood the importance of the matter, and that it would take 
steps in a liberal direction in due time. One week later, Aftenposten printed an 
interview with Miliukov on the front page, where he—now acting as Foreign 
Minister—declared that a new era had dawned in Russia. The Russian 
people had matured politically, and the old order was crushed once and for 
all, Miliukov declared. He then touched briefly upon the nationality question, 
confirming that the future would see political freedom for all of Russia’s nation- 
alities. Miliukov’s main message to Aftenposten was that Norway’s old idea of 
the Russian menace could now be buried once and for all, and as soon as the 
war was over, trade relations between Scandinavia and Russia would blossom 
like never before.3* 

Miliukov’s plans for the future of Russia were soon destroyed by events. 
Two weeks after his interview in Aftenposten, there was a new wave of demon- 
strations in Petrograd, demanding the immediate withdrawal of Russia from 
the war. The demonstrations were caused by a secret note written by Miliukov 
on the continued war aims of the government and its commitment to fight 
Germany. Miliukov’s war policy was highly controversial within the govern- 
ment, and several ministers sought to remove him from office in the weeks 
following the disclosure of the secret note.°° His policy was also strongly con- 
demned by the Petrograd Soviet, and the situation in the city seemed increas- 
ingly unstable. Broch was clearly worried by the rising tensions and published 
a short piece in Aftenposten on a speech given on May 1 by Georgy Plekhanov, 
the acclaimed founding father of Russian socialism. Broch cited Plekhanov’s 
call for moderation and patience, and argued that the Provisional Government 
needed time to prove its worth. Broch ended his article with a sigh: “It remains 


to been seen what impact the words of the old leader can make.”*° 
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The very next day, Miliukov was forced to resign as minister of foreign 
affairs, after only eight weeks in the position. At the same time, several mem- 


bers of the Petrograd Soviet joined the government.3” 


During the summer, 
the continued disagreements within the government on the war issue led to 
increased support for the Bolsheviks, the only political party of note that was 
willing to sign an immediate and unconditional peace treaty with Germany. 
Moreover, the patriotic nationalism of liberal Russia that Broch had praised 
so eagerly in April was severely compromised. When the Finnish Diet in July 
declared autonomy from Russia, the Provisional Government responded by 
dissolving it. New Russia clearly could not afford national liberation move- 
ments in the middle of the war. 

In early November, Broch wrote in Aftenposten defending this act of the 
Provisional Government, and argued that the elections in Finland in October 
had proved that the majority of the Finnish population supported the con- 
servatives and their call for order and stability, rather than autonomy, in the 
current situation. Moreover, Broch emphasized that sympathy for Finland had 
declined sharply among Entente liberals over the last months due to young 
Finns joining the Germans in their fight against Russia. The good will of Russia 
regarding Finland's future autonomy fully depended upon Finnish loyalty in 
the ongoing war. This was quite fair and could not be disputed, Broch seemed 
to argue between the lines. Similar viewpoints were advanced in other parts of 
the conservative Norwegian press, although critical voices defending Finnish 
autonomy were also present, even in Aftenposten.3? 

In Aftenposten’s columns, the enthusiasm of March and April had been 
replaced through the summer and early autumn by worried reports on political 
instability and unrest on the streets of Russia's big cities. In mid-June, Broch 
published a harsh attack on what he called the mob rule of present Russia, and 
described Lenin as the great negative light of the day.*° Broch had joined what 
had now become an outright fight for liberal Russia against the propaganda and 
mobilization of the Bolsheviks. 

Only days later, Aftenposten reported that the socialists had won the local 
elections in Petrograd whereas the Kadets had lost support.*! From Broch’s point 
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of view, the destabilizing forces were gaining terrain. Still, he did not express 
doubts about his belief in liberal Russia, at least not in public. Moreover, he main- 
tained his view that Russia's continued war efforts within the Entente was proof 
ofthe country's true progressiveness. Broch could neither accept nor understand 
the demands for Russia's withdrawal from the war that were stated so loudly by 
the demonstrators and supported by the Bolsheviks. The powerful image of 
Germany as the enemy, and the ideological portrayal of the war by the Entente 
and in liberal Russian circles, dominated Broch's perception of the situation. 

Like many others in Western Europe who sympathized with liberal Russia 
and the ideas of the initial Provisional Government, Broch waited and hoped 
for the situation to be solved by Germany's military defeat. Within the Entente, 
victory was believed to be imminent, especially after the US entered the war 
in April, 1917. During the summer, Broch made plans to travel to Petrograd 
and even to send his eldest son on a study trip to Russia for a year. The plan 
was abandoned as late as the middle of September. Envoy Gulkevich, who had 
helped with the practical arrangements for the trip, agreed with Broch that it 
was wise to temporarily put the plan aside, although he held strong hopes that 
“circumstances will soon allow him [Broch’s son] to carry through his study 
trip”? In a series of letters in the summer of 1917, Gulkevich assured Broch 
that there was reason to be optimistic and hold on to the idea that "order would 
defeat anarchy” in Russia. 

The unwavering faith of Olaf Broch throughout 1917 in the ideas and 
policies of liberal Russia must be understood in the light of the dominant 
position on the war issue of the time, and the strong ideological differences 
between the two alliances in the conflict. To Broch, as to Norwegian liberal 
and conservative opinion in general, peace and stability in Europe depended 
upon the defeat of Germany and her allies. After the February Revolution and 
the downfall of tsarist power, Russia attained an increased ideological impor- 
tance in this fight. And compared to the great cause of the war, the suffer- 
ing of the Russian people and their demands for peace seem to have made 
little impact on Broch. He perceived this suffering primarily as a result of the 
Bolsheviks stirring up popular unrest and encouraging mob rule. 

The war years had also brought Russia closer to Norway than ever before. 
This manifested itself in growing trade relations, in the building of a railroad 
to Murman which brought even higher expectations of trading opportunities, 


42 K.N. Gulkevich, Pis'ma k Olafu Broku 1916-1923, 29 ff. 
43 Ibid. 23-30. 
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and also in the plans for a bilateral agreement on hydropower installations on 
the border river of Pasvik. Gulkevich's efforts to enhance Russia's standing in 
Norwegian public opinion also seemed to bear fruit.** Altogether, this must 
have strengthened Brock's belief that things were developing in the right direc- 
tion. Russia was really on the brink of liberalization, and the future held the 
bright promise of increased contacts between Russia and Western Europe. 
Moreover, Brochs viewpoint should probably be understood in the light of 
the situation in Norwegian domestic politics—the deepening political divide in 
Norway between the growing labor movement and the establishment. In Norway, 
more than in any other Scandinavian country, revolutionary currents within the 
labor movement were strong. During the war, antimilitarism had become a main 
cause within the Norwegian labor movement, as well as in the West as a whole, 
and the wish to end the war was closely associated with Europe’s revolutionary 
elements. In late March, one of the leading Bolsheviks, Alexandra Kollontai, 
spoke at a meeting of the Christiania Workers’ Association. He asserted that the 
war was an imperialist conflict and promised that the Bolsheviks would withdraw 
the Russian army as soon as they took power in Russia.” For Russian liberals, as 
well as Olaf Broch, giving in to the calls for a peace treaty must have seemed the 


same as giving in to the revolutionary forces. 


CONCLUSION 


Through his articles, and in cooperation with the Russian envoy to Norway, 
Konstantin Gulkevich, Olaf Broch contributed to the myth of “the glorious 
February Revolution” as a bloodless revolution. As historians have pointed out, 
this was a liberal myth that was required by Miliukov and the progressive forces of 
the first Provisional Government in order to legitimize its fragile power. Still, we 
must assume that it was more than a myth to the progressive actors involved. In 
Norway, Olaf Broch was one of the foremost and most sincere proponents of this 
perception of Russian politics—and one of Miliukov’s keenest supporters. After 
the Bolshevik seizure of power, Broch repeatedly wrote on what he saw as the 
Bolshevik’s speculative program, and on how they—despite their name—rep- 
resented only an extremist part of Russian socialism. He argued that they should 
be considered a temporary phenomenon. According to Broch, the Bolsheviks 


44 Cf. Nielsen, Russland kommer nermere, 525-541. 
45 Ibid., 543. 
46 Figes, A People’s Tragedy, 321, 351 ff. 
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would disappear again as suddenly as they had appeared on the main stage of 
world politics. As time would prove, this was not to be the case. 
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n the large body of work on Russian-Norwegian relations in the North, much 

has been written about border issues between the two countries, Russian set- 
tlements in eastern Finnmark, northern fisheries, the Pomor trade, and numer- 
ous other topics. Contact between Russia and Norway, and between northern 
Russia and northern Norway, has always been of interest to historians in both 
countries. Nevertheless, some issues have still not been sufficiently studied, or 
studied from only one perspective. Such issues include events related to the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. 

The revolutionary period in Russia led to considerable changes in 
Norwegian-Russian relations. Diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were cut off between 1917 and 1924. Some Norwegians stayed in the Russian 
North after 1917. Many of them worked for Norwegian or international busi- 
ness in the area and did not leave until the situation became critical for them 
and their families. In this article, we present some sources that highlight the 
story of Norwegians and citizens of other northern countries in Arkhangelsk 
province, and the situation with their property after 1917. The data is obtained 
from documents contained in archives in Arkhangelsk and Moscow. 

The aim of the study is to reconstruct the life of foreigners in the Russian 
North during the revolutionary and postrevolutionary period through the 
prism of the political, economic, and cultural transformations that took place 


This study was funded by the Russian Foundation for Basic Research, grant No.18-09- 
00237. 
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in 1917-1920. We give priority to the fate of foreign property in the Russian 
North. This subject was chosen because of its potential to add to our under- 
standing of the changes that occurred in postrevolutionary Russia and, at the 
same time, to enable easier tracking of the fate of foreign owners in northern 
Russia. The property issue was one of crucial importance in Communist Party 
ideology. At that time, the nationalization of resources and of the means of 
production led to the creation of new social relations and culture. 

The years 1917-1920 are in focus in the present article because this was 
the period that saw the switch in power and the introduction of new legislation. 
The revolution of October 1917 triggered the changes. The revolution was fol- 
lowed by the civil war and the Western intervention which became a true battle 
for power in the country. In the end, the Bolsheviks prevailed. By the beginning 
of the 1920s, the territory of Arkhangelsk province had become “Red” and a new 
social, economic, and political order had been established, as well as a new culture. 

Having crushed the old regime and social relations, the new authorities 
understood the importance of money for the survival of their authority and the 
new Soviet Russia. Nationalization and war communism helped significantly, 
but not enough to maintain power and rebuild the country. The issue of foreign 
property and foreign capital was of great importance, and caused an ideological 
paradox. On the one hand, communist ideology required nationalization of all 
foreign property; but on the other, foreign money was needed because of the 
difficult financial situation and inability of the economy to function on new, 
communist principles. 


THE BACKGROUND 


The proximity of Russians and Norwegians in the North had long led to 
close cultural and economic contact, and quite a few intermarriages. People 
of both countries had a great deal in common, despite religious and political 
differences. There are many examples of mutual assistance and conflict, but 
Russian-Norwegian diplomatic relations were benevolent by the beginning 
ofthe twentieth century. At the same time, tensions occurred in daily life over 
trade, fishing, and matters concerning colonization.! One more interesting 


1 See K. Zaikov and A. Tamitskii, "Lapp Crafts in the History of the Russian-Norwegian 
Borderland in 1855-1900,” Bylye Gody 45, no. 3 (2017), 915-927; and K. Zaikov and 
T. Troshina, "Local Society between Empire and Nation-State: The Russian-Norwegian 
Borderland in the Context of Bilateral International Relations in the Far North, 1855-1905. 
Ab Imperio 4 (2017): 140-145. 
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phenomenon existed at the time: poor people from neighboring Norwegian 
areas were hired by Russian Pomors. In the eighteenth century, Russian 
Pomors ”handed over” their workers (Finns, Swedes, and Norwegians) 
as recruits to the Russian Army, instead of their own sons. Thus, Russian 
military commanders observed that 


the Arkhangelsk recruitment office sent people “who are native Swedes” 
to the army; they entered the service “through various deceits of our 
border peasants” in the Kem region ... ; they were turned into recruits for 
their sons under Russian names, inasmuch as it was forbidden to accept 


foreigners to the Russian army since 1798.? 


In time, peasants from Scandinavian countries began to establish them- 
selves on the Kola Peninsula. Often, they were more prosperous than the 
locals. Perhaps this can be explained by their belonging to a different culture 
with its attendant attitudes to work—Scandinavian people were mostly prot- 
estant, after all—or it could be that they were able get more from the land and 
could seize the best territory. 

A “them and us” dichotomy is clear when we analyze the contact between 
the local and the foreign populations. Three elements are important in this con- 
nection. The first has to do with ethnicity (whether a person was native or not 
native, Russian or foreign); the second, the country of origin (whether a person 
was from Russia, from a particular area of the country, or from a foreign coun- 
try); the third element relates to the social and economic status of a person. All 
these issues were combined with negative stereotypes that existed for political 
reasons (for example, views of the Russian Empire and its citizens),? because 
of social and economic factors, or due to good or bad interactions with the 
“other.” This probably explains why mutual deception in relation to the “other” 
was not considered shameful. 

All in all, it is possible to say that the background of the issue is informed 
by three factors. The first is the history of Russian-Norwegian relations—the 
entwinement of peaceful and friendly interaction with conflicts primarily on 
personal grounds. The second factor is the October Revolution, which made 
the conflicts in Russian-Norwegian relations more visible due to the political 


2 Russian State Military-Historical Archive (RGVA), F. 1, Op. 1, v. 1, D. 1647, L. 1-9. 

3 See Jens P. Nielsen and Kari A. Myklebost, "Russlands rolle i det norske nasjonale prosjektet 
1814-1855,’ in Russland kommer nærmere. Norge og Russland 1814-1917, ed. Jens P. Nielsen 
(Oslo: Pax Forlag 2014), 110-123. 
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divisions between the two countries, and which had significant consequences 
for ordinary people. The third important factor is the perception ofthe “other” 
in both countries and its transformation over time. We will now focus more on 
the Russian view ofthis situation by examining Russian sources and materials. 


BREAKING THE BALANCE 


The 1917 Revolution broke the relative balance of Norwegian-Russian rela- 
tions. It was a revolt against modernization. The state, its power, and its insti- 
tutions were perceived as destructive "modernizers.” This differentiates the 
Russian Revolution from other European revolutions, which were rebellions 
against archaic forms of social, political, and economic structures, and were 
directed towards modernization. 

While the revolution destroyed old and repressive archaic principles of 
the state, old conflicts resumed. According to archival materials, at the end of 
1917 and in 1918, the number of conflicts between Pomors and the “colonists” 
increased (the documents have no information about who these “colonists” 
were; probably they were more prosperous neighbors or foreigners). The rev- 
olution made it possible to give an ideological form to these conflicts and to 
justify them, as ifit was a struggle ofthe “poor” against the “rich.” 

In 1917, land committees (committees on the resolution of questions on 
the possession and use of land) seized privately owned land, as well as fish- 
ing grounds, and other privately owned property. The temporary abolition of 
Soviet power in northern Russia in 1918-1920 did not improve the situation, 
as people did not want to return the land.* 

At the same time, the new government in Russia had to be cautious with 
foreign property, because of the need to attract foreign capital to prevent the 
complete collapse of the economy. The need for foreign capital made itself 
felt immediately after the Bolsheviks gained power, and foreign companies 
were not the first to be nationalized. In Arkhangelsk province, nationaliza- 
tion happened after 1920, when the Bolsheviks expelled the "Whites” and 
interventionists from the area. 

Foreign investments appeared in the national economy after the Decree 
of the Council of People's Commissars on the general economic and legal 
conditions of concessions on November 23, 1920. Foreign capital in Russia 
had three forms: pure concessions; mixed companies; and foreign shares in 


4 The State Archive of the Russian Federation (GARF), F. 5236, No. 1, D. 23, L. 8. 
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Soviet enterprises. The most common were the first two. The second form 
was dominant in the north and existed in the timber industry there. Joint 
stock companies were organized, where the state owned a certain part. 

One of the most famous private Norwegian companies in Arkhangelsk 
province was Prytz & Co., owned by Frederik Prytz in 1913. Many rich and 
famous people were among its stockholders, such as the polar explorer Fridtjof 
Nansen.” A Swedish timber factory owned by Alfred Lidbeck had existed on 
Pechora River since 1901. It was bought by the Norwegian Martin Olsen, who 
established a factory called Stella Polare. All these factories had a significant 
impact on the economy of Arkhangelsk province. Their owners had important 
positions in local governing bodies or worked as consuls for their countries (for 
example, F. Prytz),° and played an important role in establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet government after 1920.7 

The period between 1917 and 1920 was a time of turmoil. The Bolsheviks 
were replaced by the Whites in 1918 and then returned to power in 1920. 
The balance was broken and the future seemed to be unclear. In 1917-1920, 
Arkhangelsk province was the only region in the European part of Russia that 
shared a border with a neutral state—Norway. Not only were enterprises 
owned by citizens of neutral states located there, Arkhangelsk province also 
had an indigenous population, Murman colonists, and foreign entrepreneurs 
who had lived and worked in Arkhangelsk province for many years and had 
Russian citizenship. 

Although after the 1920s the new authorities knew what to do with the 
locals and their property (that is, Russians, indigenous peoples, and other rep- 
resentatives of the peoples of the former Russian Empire), they did not know 
what to do with foreign property and its owners. Some of them had acquired 
Russian citizenship—they had lived in the North of Russia for generations and 
considered themselves Russians or at least Russian citizens. Economic difficul- 
ties made the Soviet government issue special decrees and allow concessions, 
mixed companies, or foreign shares in enterprises. In northern Russia, these 


5 E.P.Bozhko, Potomki “anglitskikh i sveiskikh nemtsev” na russkom Severe, accessed 18 January 
2018, http://paetz.ru/?page id=4973. 

6 A. V. Repnevskii, Norvezhskii diplomat Frederik Priutz v revolutsionnom Petrograde 1918 
goda (St. Petersburg, 1999), accessed 18 January 2018, https://voencomuezd.livejournal. 
com/1382932.html. 

7 See V. V. Tevlina, "Deiatelnost' norvezhskikh lesopromyshlennikov v Severnoi Rossii i Sibiri 
v 1890-1920-e gody, in Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia na Evropeiskom severe i v Arktike v 
pervoi chetverti 20 veka, ed. V. Goldin and T. Troshina (Arkhangelsk: SAFU, 2015), 218-229. 
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concessions were applied most actively to the forestry sector. The next part of 
this essay explains how this happened. 


THE 1917 REVOLUTION: FOREIGN CAPITAL AND PROPERTY 
IN THE RUSSIAN NORTH 


How did foreigners manage during the October Revolution of 1917? What 
happened to foreign capital in Arkhangelsk province in 1917 and in the first 
months of 1918? These questions are oftantamount importance for our study. 

Foreigners in the territory of Arkhangelsk province were mostly timber 
merchants and fishermen. At the beginning of the First World War, the sawmills 
stopped, and many foreign businessmen left the timber market. At the end of 1917, 
conflicts were caused by the nationalization offactories and vehicles. Foreign entre- 
preneurs fought for their property. They referred to the fact that they were foreign 
citizens and argued that revolutionary laws did not apply to them. 

In conditions of legal anarchy, this was not always the case. It should also 
be considered that in 1917, after the introduction of an eight-hour working 
day, an increase in wages, problems with raw materials, and raised taxes, many 
entrepreneurs were ready to declare a lockout. For them, nationalization with 
compensation was the best way out. 

It is interesting that after the liquidation of Soviet power in Arkhangelsk 
province in August 1918 by the Whites, many foreign entrepreneurs tried to 
regain the property that had been nationalized in 1917. These attempts came up 
against the refusals of the government of the northern region to pay compensa- 
tion. The government referred to the fact that nationalization had been carried 
out by a previous government—the Bolsheviks. The result was Norwegians raid- 
ing parties that sought to take back property (ifit had been seized in remote areas, 
far from cities and close to the border). Below is the October 1919 response to a 
request from the head of the Aleksandrovsky district: 


Armed detachments of Norwegians come here, dismantle small houses, take 
them out to motorboats and take them to their home, to Norway. Confidence 
in impunity has reached the point that the Norwegians attempted to take the 
iron barge belonging to the naval department from Vaida-Guba, for which 
purpose they brought new jacks and other tools from Norway.® 


8 State Archives of the Russian Federation (GARF), F. 17 (Provisional Government of 
Northern Russia), Op. 1, D. 12, L. 128 (Response to the request to the Head of Murmansk 
Region from the Head of Aleksandrovsk District, October 1919). 
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Before nationalization, entrepreneurs were ready to announce lockouts at 
their factories because they lacked raw materials. In the first months of the rev- 
olution, peasants from the southern districts of Arkhangelsk and Vologda prov- 
inces prevented the cutting of timber—the raw material for sawmills. They 
wanted to receive compensation for cutting wood as long as they believed that 
the wood belonged to them. A new law allowed peasants to introduce addi- 
tional taxes for entrepreneurs. It was assumed that the funds would be used for 
the social good of the village, such as the maintenance of schools and medical 
institutions. 

But peasants often abused this right and caused problems for repre- 
sentatives of the new government. Peasants came up with a range of expla- 
nations to protect their interests. For instance, if the owner of the company 
or purchasing agent had a "foreign surname” or foreign citizenship, peasants 
justified their actions as a fear that the wood would end up with an enemy 
of the state. In correspondence between the commissar of the Provisional 
Government for the Kargopol region (uiezd) and the district (volost’) admin- 
istration, the village governor writes: 


The timberman has prepared the wood and now rafts it to Onega. The 
population of Kenozero volost’ have their doubts as to where this timber 
will go from Onega, as Wager is of non-Russian origin.” The Commissar 


answers: “... you cannot obstruct Wager. Wager is a Swedish subject”? 


The failure to harvest logs and a sharp increase in the price of wood was 
not the only cause of the crisis in the sawmill industry. In 1917, no contracts 
were concluded for the export of timber and sawn timber for the following 
year. The reason was that after the Bolsheviks had taken over national govern- 
ment, all commercial banks closed. Narodnyi Bank refused to engage in export 
operations because it had no foreign agents who could take care of the sale. 
In 1918, England stopped buying wood from Russia and started purchasing 
it in Norway at a cheaper price (in 1917, the “standard” cost was twenty-three 
pounds and in 1918 eighteen pounds).!° In the 1920s, Russia returned to for- 
eign markets with great difficulty by dropping its wood prices and using forced 
labor in logging. 


9 State Archive of Arkhangelsk Region (GAAO), F. 1988, Op. 1, D. 41, L. 99. Andreas Wager 
was a Norwegian-Russian sawmill entrepreneur, active in Northern Russia in the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

10 Ibid., F. 177 (SNX), Op. 2, D. 3 (Forestry Section. April-June 1918), L. 7. 
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Another issue concerning relations between the populations of northern 
Russia and Norway was fish trade (or the exchange of Norwegian fish for 
Russian grain or flour). During the First World War, Russia had lost the 
Norwegian market. Archival documents show that Norway had no need for 
goods brought from Russia, especially grain: fish was sold to the Germans and 
all necessary goods were imported from the overseas colonies of England and 
the US. 

What was the reason for this? Why did northern Russians stop trading 
with Norway during the war? One reason is that shipping was dangerous. 
Vessels were destroyed by mines and there were cases of seizure of merchant 
ships by German submarines. Gradually, the Pomors became accustomed to 
these dangers, and during the navigation season in 1915, approximately 150 
Pomor ships sailed to Norway for fish. In 1916, the supply of Norwegian fish 
was reduced because part of the Pomor fleet and some of the shipowners and 
sailors were drafted into the Russian Army. 

In addition, Pomors began to let their vessels as housing to workers who 
built the railway and port facilities. In these desolate places it was difficult to 
find housing for many workers. Therefore, even the holds of steamers and 
Pomor sailing vessels were used. Many Pomors aspired to get a job doing con- 
struction work, which was better paid. It was more profitable than sailing to 
Norway. Furthermore, Norwegian seafarers preferred to transport more cargo 
with a higher freight rate to and from Arkhangelsk—for construction works, 
for example. 

During the war, a ban was imposed on the export of grain from Russia. 
Later, fixed prices for food were introduced. As a result, Pomor people had 
nothing to offer the Norwegians in exchange for fish. The Pomors were forced 
to take out loans to buy fish. Under war conditions, however, inflation began 
to develop. The ruble became cheaper and the Pomors sold Norwegian fish at 
a loss. Many Pomors could not pay their debts and lost their mortgaged ships. 

At this period, Russian rubles were transported to Norway on ships. 
Norwegians raised the price for fish, not always realizing that Russian money 
was losing its purchasing power in Russia. The money of the Russian Empire 
was annulled by the Soviet government. Norwegian companies that traded 
with Pomors in Russian money were in a difficult situation. 

Atthe end of 1917, a Norwegian cargo ship belonging to the Ob Company 
was on its way to Petrograd via Arkhangelsk. The revolutionary authorities in 
Arkhangelsk confiscated all these goods for their region after receiving formal 
permission from the central government. In November 1918, when a White 
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government had taken overin Arkhangelsk, the Norwegian legation applied for 
compensation to the Soviet government. A joint commission was set up. It was 
chaired by I. Epstein, an attorney of the Norwegian legation. The total amount 
ofthe confiscated property was estimated at seven million Norwegian kroner. 
It turned out that there was no Norwegian currency in the Commissariat of 
Finance. After approvals in December 1918, Norwegians received the equiv- 
alent of this amount—20.4 million rubles. But extremely high inflation made 
this sum insignificant.!! 

By the end of 1917, the difficult food situation forced Russia to abolish 
a number of bans on the export of goods from the country. However, it now 
became clear that the Norwegian market had already been lost. The place of 
Russian goods was taken by goods from the British and American colonies. 
The situation changed after the Germans introduced unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Cargoes from the colonies were difficult to deliver. In Russia, there 
was a need for fish, but there was neither currency nor the necessary goods for 
barter trade. 

In postrevolutionary Russia there was no control over the goods delivered 
to the markets. The “Norwegian program for the Pomor trade in 1919” makes 
it clear that the Norwegian side was very unhappy with the quality of prod- 
ucts delivered from Russia—dairy products and flax. Norwegians refused to 
buy the traditional goods of tar, turpentine, and so forth, because the uncon- 
trolled trade of previous years had eliminated the need for them completely.!? 
The same document noted that Pomors would be allowed to export fish 
from Norway only if it would be beneficial for Norwegians. It is necessary to 
understand what was meant by the benefits from goods provided from Russia. 
Norway was interested in food, which was completely lacking in Russia itself. 

The Norwegian government created favorable conditions for Pomors. 
They could buy fish in Norway and sell their products (flax, hemp, and pitch) 
at a fixed price. As a result, the needs of Norwegians for Russian goods were 
completely satisfied. This created new difficulties in the purchase of fish. 
The White government admitted that there were no goods for exchange, 
and the rate of Russian money fell after its annulment by the Soviet govern- 
ment (in 1919, one Norwegian krone cost four rubles and one pound was 


11 Russian State Archive of Economics (RGAE), F. 7733, Op. 1, D. 7927, L. 1-5. 

12 State Archives of the Russian Federation (GARF), F. 3090 (Department of Trade and 
Industry ofthe Provisional Government of Northern Russia), Op. 1, D.169 (Organization 
of Pomor trade in 1919), L. 1. 
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worth sixty-five rubles).!? Most of the banknotes were circulated only abroad. 
The “Northern rubles” issued by the Bank of England could be used for foreign 
trade operations, but only under the strict control of the British.!* The gov- 
ernment of northern Russia had already allocated currency (krone) for these 
purposes. There were cases when, having received a loan in foreign currency, 
merchants left Russia and did not return. 

The years 1917-1918 saw many policy changes. By the time of the rev- 
olutionary events of 1917, foreign companies in Arkhangelsk province were 
ready to close down. The Bolshevik nationalization was not as bad for them 
as the option of losing everything for other reasons. Foreign owners, mostly 
Norwegians, tried to gain compensation for their nationalized property. The 
situation was as follows: property was considered nationalized, but the 
issue of compensation was an open one. At this point, the political environ- 
ment changed again: the Bolsheviks were replaced by the Whites, who estab- 
lished their own government and spread their authority over Arkhangelsk 
province. There was, then, no money and no chance to save the situation. The 
forestry industry was in confusion. Where should it go? What should it do? 
Foreign trade was also complicated on account of the political uncertainty in 
Russia, currency problems, and the poor quality of goods. The decisions taken 
on these issues by the Whites also opened new opportunities for fraudulent 
activity. Nothing was decided in a proper manner, therefore. 


THE BOLSHEVIKS RETURN: FOREIGN PROPERTY AND CAPITAL 
IN ARKHANGELSK PROVINCE BY THE 1920s 


In a short period of time, in the years 1917-1920, several governments 
replaced each other in Arkhangelsk province, and both foreign policy and 
property laws changed several times. The Bolsheviks, who were back in power 
in the area, gave Arkhangelsk the task of procuring fish in Norway on a grand 
scale—that is, for the whole country.!° The Soviet authorities successfully 
used the trade with Norway and attracted private capital for this. At that time, 
the export of food was prohibited in Norway, but it was possible to exchange 


13 Ibid., F. 3090 (Department of Trade and Industry of the Provisional Government of 
Northern Russia), Op. 1, D. 169 (Organization of Pomor trade in 1919), L. 10. 

14 Ibid. F. 17 (Foreign Affairs Department of the Provisional Government of Northern 
Russia), Op. 1, D. 11 (Correspondence with the White Guard embassies abroad, August 
1918 to May 1919), L. 5-7. 

15 State Archive of Arkhangelsk Region (GAAO), F. 177 (SNKh), Op. 2, D. 3 (Forestry 
Section. April-June 1918), L. 7. 
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it for goods such as pitch, resin, and wood. Arrangements were overseen by 
the Danishevskii!® export firm on behalf of the Soviet government. The busi- 
nessman Epimakh Moguchii, under the mandate of the Arkhangelsk Province 
Executive Committee, traveled to Norway to negotiate all the exchange oper- 
ations. As a fish procurement agent in Norway, he was released from the labor 
mobilization imposed on the bourgeoisie after the Revolution.!7 

The restoration of Soviet authority in Arkhangelsk province was accom- 
panied by the transfer of part of the territory (Pechenga) to Finland in accor- 
dance with the Peace of Riga treaty. Finland offered no objection to Russia's 
trade with Norway. Nevertheless, this significantly complicated trade links 
across the land border. !® 

The interventionists left Arkhangelsk in the summer of 1919 and the 
“Whites” in February 1920. Individuals who could prove their foreign citizen- 
ship or “opted” citizenship (that is, citizenship of the states that had emerged 
after the destruction of the Russian Empire) could also leave Russia. Most 
of these people were owners of trade companies and factories that had been 
immediately nationalized by the Soviet authorities. 

The natural desire of these people to regain their property created an 
impression among the public of Arkhangelsk province that foreigners intended 
to steal Russian land. The provincial authorities had no opportunity to con- 
trol the border with Norway during the civil war. One document reported that 
some “unreliable” Norwegians, united in armed groups, exported 


food supplies ... systematically plundered timber from the coast and coal 
from the island of Kildin, carried out fishing and sea mammal hunting 
in our waters... . With the onset of winter and the establishment of the 


sledge routes, they slaughtered reindeer and exported reindeer meat.!? 


In 1917-1918, the people of Arkhangelsk province gossiped about 
Norway’s possible intention to take advantage of Russia’s troubles and declare 
its jurisdiction over the islands of the Arctic Ocean and some other uninhabited 


16 Ibid. 

17 Itis interesting that both Danishevskii and Moguchii themselves suffered from events relat- 
ing to the Revolution. Later, their property was subjected to nationalization or—more accu- 
rately—plunder by local peasants. The provincial government was powerless to help them. 

18 State Archive of Arkhangelsk Region (GAAO), F. 352, Op. 1, D. 186. 

19 State Archives of the Russian Federation (GARF), F. 17 (Provisional Government of 
the Northern Russia), Op. 1, D. 12, L. 128 (Response to the request from the Head of 
Aleksandrovsky District to the Head of Murmansk Region, October 1919). 
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territories. Similar suspicions fell on the expeditionary activity of Norwegian 
polar explorers.*° The public’s distrust also undermined the offer—made by 
Soviet government since 1919—of northern forests and fisheries to foreign 
concessions. 

The lack of a fleet to protect waters in the northern seas helped to expand 
illegal fishing and hunting by Norwegian fishermen. In the spring of 1921, 
three fishing vessels were arrested. The captains were fined, but they insisted 
on their right to fish and did not agree with the decision of the court. Those 
arrested were released without a fine, but the catch was confiscated.”! 

The north of Russia still needed food, and it could only be obtained from 
neutral Norway. Immediately after the end of the civil war in northern Russia in 
the winter of 1920, the Arkhangelsk authorities informed all the foreign trade 
partners of the Whites that “the coup had been peaceful.” These trade partners 
calmed down and began to send food purchased by the former authorities.” 
A telegram about the establishment of trade relations with the new government 
in Arkhangelsk province came from Norway. In February 1920, the Arkhangelsk 
provincial government decided to organize a “foreign trade department” and a 
special “economic commission” responsible for relations with foreign countries.” 

Despite the existing monopoly for foreign trade in Soviet Russia, the 
initiative by the Arkhangelsk authorities received support. In Arkhangelsk, 
a branch of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade was established to 
trade the goods produced in several northern provinces of European and Asian 
Russia (Arkhangelsk, Severo-Dvinskaia, Vologda, Viatka, Perm, Ekaterinburg, 
Tiumen, and Murmansk).?* 

Foreign trade in this turbulent time had many risks. In the spring of 
1920, a steamer with coal was detained in Tromsø at the request of its former 
owner, who had emigrated there. In response, the co-owners, Beliaevskii and 
Olsen, were taken into custody in Arkhangelsk, until “the coal was delivered to 
Arkhangelsk under the contract ”?5 In 1921, timber sent to Holland was seized. 


20 See T. I. Troshina, "Za Edinuiu i Nedelimuiu’: Usiliia gosudarstvennykh i obshchestven- 
nykh institutov Severnoi Oblasti po protivodeistviiu territorial'nomu razdrobleniiu i ekono- 
micheskoi zavisimosti Arkhangel'skoi gubernii,” in Goldin and Troshina, Mezhdunarodnye 
otnosheniia na Evropeiskom Severe, 229-244. 

21 State Archive of Arkhangelsk Region (GAAO), F. 352, Op. 1, D. 294, L. 46, 350-360. 

22 State Archive of Arkhangelsk Region (GAAO), F. 353, Op. 1, D. 4, L. 1, 2. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Otchet Arkhangel'skogo gubernskogo ekonomicheskogo soveta Sovnarkomu i Sovetu Truda i 
Oborony (za period s 1 aprelia po 1 oktiabria 1922 g.) (Arkhangelsk, 1923), 86. 

25 State Archive of Arkhangelsk Region (GAAO), F. r-353, Op. 1, D. 35, L. 17. 
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The owners, Alcius and Stewart, were informed by an official from Severoles 
about the redirection of their timber cargo. The new buyer helped to resolve 
the problem with the seized wood.? In summer 1921, the local authorities 
tried to solve the food problem: 


The Arkhangelsk provincial committee [Arkhgubkom] decided to send a 
trade delegation to Norway to sell the wood (which remained from the 
former owners in considerable quantities) and buy fish. The delegation 
consisted of three people. There was no visa, no suitable vessel. There 
was a boat for catching smugglers, but no one dared to sign on to it as a 
captain. The navigator agreed to take us to Vardø. But, as it turned out, 
he did not know the way and was not good at orienting himself at sea. 


A storm began.?7 


They reached Vardo with great difficulty. An “exchange of goods” began: the 
logs were thrown from the Russian boat, and in turn they received cod.?? 

The delegation then negotiated with the local administration and, as 
a result, gained a barter agreement. The provincial government began to 
exchange grain for other goods it needed. However, Nikolai Kulakov, the chair- 
man of the Province Executive Committee, had to stand trial for such an ama- 
teur performance.”? In the 1920s, punishments for economic crimes were not 
strict, and Kulakov soon returned to his former place of work. 

The risky actions of the Bolshevik provincial authorities caused a food 
crisis. Thus, Commissar Yauronzolyn, “at his own peril and risk,” allowed the 
residents of the northern areas of the Mezen District (where food shortages 
were particularly serious) “to send sailboats with wood to Norway and buy fish 
there; so, they did”3 The revival of the “Pomor trade” with Norway?! in the 


26 State Archives of the Russian Federation (GARF), F. 1005 (Verkhovnyi tribunal VTsIK), 
Op. 1-a, D. 381 (Delo o nalozhenii aresta na les, otpravlennyi iz Arkhangel ‘ska v Gollandiiu), 
L. 16. 

27 State Archives of Arkhangelsk Region (GAAO), Department of documents of socio- 
political history, F. 8660, Op. 3, D. 121 (Memoirs of G. Gurvich). 

28 State Archives of the Russian Federation (GARF), F. 1005 (Verkhovnyi tribunal VTsIK), Op. 
l-a, D. 381 (Delo o nalozhenii aresta na les, otpravlennyi iz Arkhangel ‘ska v Gollandiiu), L. 16. 

29 State Archives of the Arkhangelsk Region (GAAO), Department of documents of 
socio-political history, F. 1, Op. 1, D. 299 (V gubernskaia konferentsiia RKPb. Dekabr' 
1921 g. Otchet o rabote Gubispolkoma I. Bogovogo), L. 30g. 

30 “Mezentsy trades,” Severnaia bednota, October 3, 1921. 

31 State Archives of Arkhangelsk Region (GAAO), Department of documents of socio- 
political history, F. 1, Op. 1, D. 299, L. 31v, 32b. 
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early 1920s was largely possible due to “connivance” on the part of the provin- 
cial authorities. 

The reason why the Pomors did not fish was the lack of necessary tools 
and equipment. Economic disruption in the country led to a lack of tools for 
logging. The dearth of tools and means of production in all sectors of pro- 
duction in the country led to the concession policy (although this is a matter 
requiring special consideration) and made it possible for some foreign owners 
to retain their property in Russia for some years after the political changes in 
the country. Nevertheless, the situation was difficult. It was not only because 
of communist ideology, which considered foreigners a threat to the regime, 
but also a result of the economic collapse in the country. The White govern- 
ment in Arkhangelsk province during the civil war made people very suspi- 
cious of foreigners, and multiplied old fears that impacted on interpersonal and 
interethnic relations. This made the destruction of economic and cultural ties 
between Russia and Norway complete and difficult to restore. Later on, when 
the New Economic Policy came to an end, traditional contacts between the 
population of neighboring countries were further interrupted. 


CONCLUSION 


Everything that happened in the political history of Russia from 1917 into the 
1920s broke the balance of relations in trade and property that had existed 
there for centuries. The European north of Russia had a complex ethnic, social, 
and economic status. By 1917, foreign companies in Arkhangelsk province 
were ready to announce a lockout. The Bolsheviks’ nationalization policy 
was not as bad for the foreigners as the option of losing everything due to bad 
market conditions. The Whites refused to pay any compensation, saying that 
it was the obligation of the Bolsheviks and that, since the communists were not 
in power, no money would be paid. The situation with foreign trade was also 
complicated when combined with financial and currency problems. The deci- 
sions taken by the Whites on these questions opened up new opportunities for 
fraudulent activity. Nothing, then, was decided in a proper manner, and the 
image of foreigners diminished in the eyes of locals. This had negative conse- 
quences for the fate of foreign property. 

Foreign ownership existed as long as it was necessary for the state to 
resolve its financial difficulties with minimal cost. The economic uncertainty 
in the 1920s forced the state to issue special decrees and to allow concessions, 
mixed companies, or foreign shares in enterprises. In Arkhangelsk province, 
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these concessions were mostly applicable to the forestry sector. The demise of 
the New Economic Policy in 1927-1928 led to the disappearance of foreign 
property in Arkhangelsk province as well as in all the remaining territories of 
the Soviet state. 
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Russian Emigration to 
Norway after the Russian 
Revolution and Civil War 


Victoria V. Tevlina (UiT The Arctic University of Norway; 
Northern [Arctic] Federal University, Arkhangelsk) 


Re people emigrating to Norway and, indeed, other countries, too, is a 
airly typical phenomenon that can be observed throughout the twentieth 
century as a consequence of socioeconomic, political, and cultural upheavals 
in their homeland. Norway has been Russia’s neighbor in the North since time 
immemorial, but has only had an officially established border, almost two hun- 
dred km in length, since 1826. This means that Norway and Russia are neigh- 
bors of several centuries’ standing.! This article deals with Russian emigration 
to Norway, which to a great extent went across this northern boundary between 
the two countries—but not just the northern boundary. The analysis of each 
of the three major and minor waves of emigration by Russians to Norway over 
nearly a hundred years is an important task, but not a simple one. Russian emi- 
gration to Norway fits into the broader picture of the Russian diaspora, and is a 
branch of the larger Russian migration to Scandinavia in general. This particu- 
lar branch has been studied, but far from sufficiently.” 

In essence, the three waves of emigration to Norway coincide, more or less, 
with the three periods of development of the Russian state: pre-revolutionary 
(1900-1917); Soviet (1917-1991); and post-Soviet Russia (beginning of 


1 Konstantin Zaikov and Jens Petter Nielsen, “Mot en ny grense. Traktaten av 1826,” in 
Russland kommer nærmere. Norge og Russland 1814-1917, ed. Jens Petter Nielsen (Oslo: Pax 
Forlag AS, 2014), 58-59. 

2 See Bjørg Morken, Kvite russiske emigranter i Norge. Master thesis in history (Oslo: The 
University of Oslo, 1984); Vladislav I. Goldin, Tatiana P. Teterevleva, and Nikolai 
N. Tsvetnov, “Russkaia emigratsiia v Norvegii (1918-1940), in Strakh i ozhidaniia. Rossiia i 
Norvegiia v XX veke, ed. Vladislav I. Goldin and Jens Petter Nielsen (Arkhangelsk: Izdatel'stvo 
Pomorskogo gosudarstvennogo universiteta, 1997); Aleksandr M. Kadakin (ed.), Russkie v 
Skandinavii: Daniia, Norvegiia, Shvetsiia [Pravitel'stvennaia komissiia po delam sootechestven- 
nikov za rubezhom] (Tallin: Avelista OU, 2008). 
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1990s until today).? In the present article, however, we are going to concen- 
trate on the first wave that took place immediately after the turbulent events of 
the Russian Revolution of 1917 and the civil war that followed. It was during 
this time that Norway, and its northern region in particular, first encountered 
the problem of accepting a large number of emigrants from Russia. In actual 
fact, it was Norway's first refugee problem. 

A wide range of people arrived, most of them with their families —includ- 
ing people from categories that had earlier never shown any propensity for 
leaving their own country: 


1. Representatives from commercial and industrial circles who wanted 
to leave after the troops from the Entente countries had evacuated 
from Arkhangelsk and Murmansk in September 1919 (see Vladislav 
Goldin’s article in this book); 

2. Officers, government officials of the Russian Northern province, and 
military commanders from the Northern Front who left Arkhangelsk 
on the icebreaker Kozma Minin on 1 February 1920; 

3. Fishermen and tradesmen from the White Sea area who had had 
close trade links with Norway from before the Russian Revolution; 

4. Norwegians who for a long period had lived and worked in Russia 
and had become familiar with the culture, had learnt the language 
and even taken Russian citizenship. For example, among this cate- 
gory of emigrants were the owners of sawmills in Arkhangelsk and 
Onega and their workers; 

5. Scientists, people from the arts community, and social activists from 
different political parties and cities across the country (particularly 
from northern towns).* 


In the late 1930s, another group of migrants were those who had left Russia 
after 1917 for Turkey and the Balkans. Because these countries were unable to 
cope with the large influx of refugees from Russia in the long run, people were 
later sent to other countries, and some of them were accepted by Norway. 


3 As for the post-Soviet Russian emigration to Norway, see Victoria V. Tevlina, From 
Russia to Norway and to its North. Real and Potential Migration: Children, Adults, Families 
(Arkhangelsk: Pravda Severa, 2015). 

4 See Tatyana P. Teterevleva, “Russkie emigranty v Norvegii (1917-1930 gg.),” in Rossiia- 
Norvegiia. Skvoz veka i granitsy, ed. Daniela Biichten, Tatiana Jackson, Jens Petter Nielsen 
(Moscow: Khudozhnik i kniga, 2004), 183-184; Sven G. Holtsmark (ed.), Naboer i frykt og 
forventning. Norge og Russland 1917-2014 (Oslo: Pax Forlag, 2015), 198-203. 
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The majority of the Russian emigrants who arrived in the first years 
after the revolution took up residence in and around Kristiania (present-day 
Oslo), the Norwegian capital, while only a small fraction settled in the north 
of Norway. After the Second World War, groups of Russian emigrants who had 
lived for many years in China and Yugoslavia, but for political reasons could 
not stay there, also received permission from Norway and other countries to 
settle. In total, approximately 700 former Russian citizens, who had initially left 
Russia due to the Bolshevik Revolution, settled permanently in Norway. 

Of course, this number seems insignificant if one considers that after the 
1917 Revolution approximately 700,000 people left Russia for various coun- 
tries around the world.? That means that only one in a thousand Russian emi- 
grants settled in Norway, despite the fact that Russia and Norway shared a 
common border. The largest group that came to Norway consisted of those 
who evacuated from Arkhangelsk on board the Kozma Minin, a voyage which 
has been called “one of the most bizarre episodes in Arctic marine history.” 
This group included the entire government of the Russian Northern province, 
many officers, and other people who had tied their fate to the White cause. 
Altogether, around 1,000 individuals were aboard the ship, and approximately 
300 of them were women and children. 

Only one tenth of them came to stay in Norway on a permanent basis. 
A few went back to Russia, but most of the people on board the icebreaker 
continued southwards in Europe, either immediately after arriving in Norway 
or after a period of internment. They headed to the large centers of Russian 
emigration— Berlin, Prague, and Paris—which soon became the capitals of 
Russian emigration. France was particularly attractive, since this was the only 
large country in Europe with a real shortfall in labor supply.” 

It seems reasonable to expect that many more refugees from Russia 
would have chosen to settle in Norway, especially in northern Norway, which 
had long-established trade links with the White Sea area and Arkhangelsk. 
This was the so-called Pomor trade, which essentially took the form of the 
barter of Russian grain, flour, and forest products for Norwegian fish. In all, 
300-400 Pomor vessels, and several thousand sailors and traders, visited the 
coast of Finnmark, the northernmost county of Norway, to barter with the 


5 Katrin Guseff, Russkaia emigratsiia vo Frantsii. Sotsial'naia istoriia (1920-1939) (Moscow: 
Novoe literaturnoe obozrenie, 2014), 62-63. 

6 William Barr, “General Miller’s flight from Arkhangel’sk, February 1920,” in Polar Record 20 
(1980): 119-125. 

7 Guseff, Russkaia emigratsiia vo Frantsii, 103-124. 
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local population in the summer. We know that between 1860 and the First 
World War, many Norwegians—maybe as many as 1,000—established them- 
selves or tried to establish themselves on the Russian Murman coast border- 
ing Norway. However, the Russian Pomors—that is, the native population 
in the White Sea area—showed no inclination to settle in Norway, even if 
they had a good opportunity to do so because of the Pomor trade. Very few 
Pomors decided to “defect” from Russia to Norway during the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries. 

Characteristically, after the Russian Revolution, fewer than fifty Pomors 
settled as emigrants in Finnmark. Only one or two Russians established 
themselves in the largest fishing villages, and we never saw a Russian “colony” 
in northern Norway to compare with the size of the Norwegian settlement 
on the Murman coast.° Part of the explanation for this could be that the Pomors, 
who had earlier engaged in the trade with northern Norway, belonged to a 
stratum of the population that was apolitical: sailors, peasants, and peasant 
traders. They were probably less affected by the revolution than those who 
came to Norway on board the Kozma Minin. However, many Russian Sami 
living in the border zone (Skolt Sami) had to seek refuge on the Norwegian 
side of the border in 1918, due to the war which was underway in the Pechenga 
(Petsamo) area. A group of Finnish activists were trying to take control over 
this part of Russia.? The Skolts, who were Russian Orthodox believers, later 
returned to their homeland.!° 

One reason for the fact that rather few Russian fugitives chose to settle 
in Norway was that the Norwegian authorities followed fairly strict rules for 
accepting emigrants, and one of the regulations was that emigrants were not 
allowed to live in Oslo or the vicinity. Obviously, it was not too tempting to 
move to Norway, which is evident from the fact that out of 200 Russians that 
the Norwegian government was ready to receive from Finland in 1919, only 
one family used this opportunity. On the other hand, the regulations were 
maintained somewhat flexibly by the Norwegian authorities. The prohibition 
against settling in Oslo and its neighboring municipalities were not enforced in 


8 Nielsen, Russland kommer nermere, 219-253. 
9 From 1920, Petsamo became part of the new, independent Finland and remained so until 
1944. 

10 Marianne Neerland Soleim, “Russian emigration from Murmansk to Varanger before and 
after the revolution (1800-1920); in Rossiia. Murman. 1917: Materialy Vserossiiskoi nauch- 
noi konferentsii s mezhdunarodnym uchastiem (7-8 noiabria 2017 g.), ed. Julia P. Bardileva 
and Maria B. Ilicheva (Krasnoiarsk: “Nauchno-innovatsionnyi tsentr;” 2018), 162. 
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practice, and more than half of Russian emigrants took up residence there. Not 
a single Russian was returned to Russia by the Norwegian authorities.!! 

Despite their small numbers, Russians in Norway tried to maintain their 
cultural community, to retain their traditions, and to acquaint Norwegians 
with Russian culture. A few months after their arrival, in April 1920, there 
were ecstatic reviews in the Norwegian newspapers about a concert that had 
been given by Russian refugees in Kristiania: “It is impressive that among the 
Russians there are so many people with good voices and an artistic education,” 
stated one newspaper in the capital, adding that the concert bore witness to 
the intensity and freshness of current musical life in Russia.!* Almost straight 
after the concert, the Russian émigré musician, Boris Borisov (Hoffmann), 
established the subsequently highly acclaimed Norwegian Balalaika Orchestra, 
which came to consist predominantly of Norwegian musicians who were fas- 
cinated by the Russian instrument. Spectacular concerts became an almost 
annual occurrence in Oslo. For example, a program from a concert in 1927 
shows how a touring émigré Cossack choir performed with Issay Dobrowen, a 
famous Russian composer and musician who was living in Norway.!3 

Almost immediately after arriving in their new country, Russians estab- 
lished organizations that would keep them connected with one another. In 
1919, Russkoe sodruzhestvo (Russian Fellowship) was founded, principally a 
closed club for former high-ranking “White” officers and people who had pre- 
viously worked in the Russian diplomatic mission in Kristiania. As time passed, 
the organization started to accept other members of lower military rank.!* 

In 1927, another organization was set up, Russkii emigrantskii kruzhok v 
Norvegii (Russian Emigré Circle), which gathered emigrants from a broad range 
of political and social strata. The circle aimed to improve the material conditions 
of Russians in Norway, look for worthy employment for them, and strengthen 
the national feelings of the emigrant community through cultural education. The 
Russian Emigré Circle had its own letterhead with the name of the club in Russian 
and Norwegian, and the date when it was established. Members of the circle were 
Russians, but there were also some Norwegians with a Russian background and 
who spoke Russian. The group had its meetings in the building of the Chamber 
of Commerce in Oslo, St. Olavsgate 27. Regular “Russian Talks” organized by 


11 Morken, Kvite russiske emigranter i Norge, 149. 

12 GARF (State Archive of the Russian Federation), F. 5867, Op. 1, D. 105, L. 1, 13-14. 

13 National Library in Oslo, Private Archives, F. 4199:16; Goldin, Teterevleva, Tsvetnov, 
“Russkie emigranty v Norvegii (1917-1930 gg.),” 184. 

14 Morken, Kvite russiske emigranter i Norge, 215-216. 
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this circle became well-known events in Kristiania, with discussions about his- 
tory, culture, and political life in Russia. The main organizer of these talks was 
Valerii Carrick, possibly the most outstanding representative of post-revolu- 
tionary emigration in Norway.! The Russian Emigré Circle dissolved in 1940, 
when Norway was occupied by the German forces. The reason for its dissolution 
was disagreement among the members about Nazism and diverging attitudes 
towards the German occupation.!® 

Carrick was one of the few Russian intellectuals who settled in Norway 
after the revolution. Even before 1917, he was renowned in Russia as a caricatur- 
ist, writer, illustrator, and publisher of collections of folk tales for children. After 
emigrating to Norway at the end of 1917, he continued with his professional 
life. As early as 1918, he was placing caricatures of politicians in a Norwegian 
newspaper. He also published tales for Norwegian children in Norwegian, 
which appeared in newspapers and later in separate books. At the same time, 
he continued publishing tales in Russian, but now they were books that were 
intended for émigré children wherever they lived in countries outside Russia.!7 

Despite the material difficulties and frequent discord within the Russian 
emigrant community, Valerii Carrick enthusiastically tried to unite, educate, 
and help Russian emigrants in Norway and in other countries, right up until 
his death on 27 February 1943. Consequently, he undertook several jour- 
neys around the world, giving lectures on Russian culture, literature, philoso- 
phy, and the life of Russians in Norway. He also corresponded with editors of 
émigré journals, newspapers, and publishers, as well as with publishers in Soviet 
Russia.!® For instance, he discussed Russian folk culture in a British newspaper 
in 1930, and he often appeared in the Norwegian press in connection with his 
tireless work promoting Russian culture.!? 

Furthermore, while living in Norway, Carrick corresponded for many 
years with countless Russian emigrants in France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
the US, and even in South America. There were a great many celebrated 
individuals among his correspondents: the writer Alexander Kuprin; Pavel 
Rimsky-Korsakov, a relative of the composer Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov; 
Maria Wrangel, the mother of General P. N. Wrangel (she was renowned 


15 Goldin, Teterevleva, Tsvetnov, “Russkaia emigratsiia v Norvegii (1918-1940),” 119. 

16 Morken, Kvite russiske emigranter i Norge, 219. 

17 See National Library of Oslo, Private Archives, F. 4199:16. 

18 The largest part of these materials are contained in the National Library of Oslo, Private 
Archives, F. 4199 (the Carrick Archive). 

19 National Library of Oslo, Private Archives, F. 4199:64 (Part 1) and F. 4199:66 (Part 1). 
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for her organizational and educational work among Russian emigrants); 
General Anton Denikin; and the last ambassador to Christiania from tsa- 
rist Russia, Konstantin Gulkevich.”° It is also worth mentioning that Valerii 
Carrick communicated for many years with the eminent historian and fellow 
émigré, Sergei Melgunov, and his wife, who lived in Paris. The letters contain 
a unique exchange of views on topical subjects connected to Russia's destiny 
and revolution's impact on other nations. 

From 1929, Russian emigrants in Norway joined in the annual celebration 
of the Day of Russian Culture. Carrick was involved in the decision, made in 
Prague in 1925, to fix this day for Russian emigrants throughout the world. The 
date was set as June 6, Alexander Pushkin's birthday. In different countries, pro- 
gram designs for these cultural days were made. They show how seriously they 
were planned. For instance, the 1927 Paris celebration and the 1935 Helsinki 
celebration were particularly impressive.?! The purpose of this celebration was 
clear: "The day of Russian Culture was not essential for promoting Russian 
culture, which can so triumphantly promote itself. It is essential for the spiritual 
unification of our emigrants, who are torn apart from one another.” Russian 
organizations in Norway valued their contacts with Russian emigrants in other 
countries. They took every opportunity to highlight the fact that, while living in 
Norway, they were also part of the larger Russian diaspora. 

Thus, the Day of Russian Culture was celebrated in Oslo for the first time 
on 14 June 1930. Greetings were read out from other émigré communities in 
France, Australia, the United States, Bulgaria, Finland, and Canada. Carrick 
gave a lecture about Russian culture and emigration. A two-part program from 
this day has been preserved. The festivities consisted of various events, and 
both Russians and Norwegians participated. The following year, Carrick made 
the opening address and then gave a lecture on Russian literature, and later the 
Norwegian Balalaika Orchestra performed a concert.” This festival took place 
in Norway every year until the German occupation in 1940. 

Emigrants in Oslo opened a Russian Sunday school for their chil- 
dren. In April 1931 a Russian Orthodox congregation was established in 


20 Konstantin Gulkevich served in Norway and Sweden in 1916-1917 and later emigrated to 
Switzerland after the October Revolution. 

21 See National Library of Oslo, Private Archives, F. 4199:24 (Part 76) and F. 4199:26. 

22 From the description and reports about "The Day of Russian Culture” in different countries 
(the beginning of the 1930s), National Library of Oslo, Private Archives, F. 4199:26. 

23 Program of “The Day of Russian Culture” in Norway in the 1930s, National Library of Oslo, 
Private Archives, F. 4199:26. 
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Oslo, which subsequently took up residency in the Church of the Priests 
(later named Majorstuen Church). By 1940, the Orthodox Chapel of Saint 
Nicholas had been founded in Oslo, and it eventually became the principal 
assembly place for the Russian emigrant community. This congregation is 
still active, and now uses a chapel on the Graveyard of Our Savior. Elderly 
people in the congregation still recall when the well-known philosopher 
Father Alexander Rubets came from Stockholm in the early years of emigra- 
tion to hold services.*4 

The majority of those who left Russia after 1917 to settle in Norway 
were people of distinguished rank. This shaped how Russian refugees were 
received in different areas of Norwegian society. The following view concern- 
ing the Russian refugees appeared in one of the bourgeois newspapers at the 
time: “If we behave in an alienating fashion when they need assistance, then 
we will leave an impression of being unwelcoming and selfish. During events 
such as these, people have strong memories of the bad as well as the good”? 
On the other hand, the political left in Norway demonstrated little sympathy 
for people whom they considered counter-revolutionaries. In 1920-1921, the 
main newspaper of the Norwegian Labor Party, Social-Demokraten, considered 
the refugees from Russia to be “work-shy and not positive, being accustomed 
to living at the expense of others, in the lap of luxury, and unable to live in a 
country where they have to work to survive.””° 

In general, it is possible to talk of a humane attitude towards Russian 
émigrés by the Norwegian authorities. To a great extent, this was enhanced 
by the support the refugees received from the well-known Norwegian polar 
explorer and diplomat, Fridtjof Nansen, who was appointed high commis- 
sioner for Russian refugees by the League of Nations in 1921. Nansen was 
highly respected in his own country, and he succeeded in obtaining assistance 
for refugees from the Norwegian Government in the early years of the Russian 
exodus. On the strength of his arguments, Norway became one of the first 
countries to issue “Nansen passports.” At the same time, however, Nansen was 
criticized by Russian emigrant leaders for his work on repatriating Russian ref- 
ugees to Soviet Russia.”” Their argument was that former soldiers and officers 


24 Goldin, Teterevleva, Tsvetnov, “Russkaia emigratsiia v Norvegii (1918-1940); 123. 

25 Tidens Tegn, September 20, 1918. 

26 Social-Demokraten, May 1920 and November 1921. 

27 Jens Petter Nielsen, "Tilbake til Russland! Kampanjer blant russiske ‘hvite’ emigranter for 
å vende tilbake til Lenins og Stalins Russland (1920-1945); in Arbok 1982 for Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi (Oslo, 1984), 32-46. 
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of the White armies would not be safe in Soviet Russia. Nevertheless, Fridtjof 
Nansen was welcome to take part in meetings of the Russian Émigré Circle, 
and he did so several times. In addition, he corresponded with Valerii Carrick. 
There are letters from 1924-1926 in Carrick's archive, regarding support for 
Russian emigrants on numerous issues where the Russian Émigré Circle was 
active together with the Norwegian Red Cross.?8 

There can be no doubt that most Russian emigrants understood that 
they had to change their old way of life and accept a certain social decline in 
Norway. The people who left Russia during this first wave of emigration settled 
in Norway to a life that was very different from the one to which they were 
accustomed. There were twenty-eight officers and ten senior officials among 
those who came to Norway on the Kozma Minin in February 1920. Of these, 
two (including a former member of the government of the Northern region, 
S.N. Gorodetskii) received work as night watchmen, four became shoemakers, 
three house painters, and two drivers. The remainder became factory workers, 
tram conductors, sales assistants, or concierges/caretakers. Ivan Bagrinovskii, 
who had previously been mayor of Arkhangelsk, found work at a sawmill. 
Others set up their own small businesses as hairdressers, cobblers, and photog- 
raphers. Kristofor Kristy, once the Russian consul in Oslo, remained in the city 
and opened a guesthouse in the building of the former imperial consulate.?? 

Some of the Russian emigrants made notable careers on a national level. For 
example, Anatol Heintz became a leading paleontologist and Issay Dobrowen 
an internationally recognized musician and composer. Others included the 
musician Boris Hoffmann (Boris Borisov) and Nikolai Tsvetnov (Nicolaus 
Zwetnow), a neurologist. It is most likely that this social deterioration was pain- 
ful for those affected. Valerii Carrick, however, believed that, in general, Russians 
fared well in Norway. The reason for this, as he said, was “the lack of arrogance 
among people who had held high positions of authority, as well as the perception 
that any work was valued”3 In any case, Russian aristocrats could not expect to 
maintain their status in a country where the nobility had been abolished in 1821. 

Russian emigrants were employed, they were housed, and many of 
them still had energy to engage actively in education and culture to preserve 
their traditions. By the late 1930s, they had integrated relatively well into 


28 National Library of Oslo, Private Archives, F. 4199:15 (Part 1). 

29 Morken, Kvite Russiske emigranter in Norge, 236-237; GARF (State Archive of the Russian 
Federation), F. 5867, Op. 1, D. 109, L. 1,2. 

30 See Valerii Carrick’s article in the Paris-based Russian newspaper Poslednie Novosti, February 
16, 1922. 
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Norwegian society. Their descendants have done equally well, and live in Oslo, 
Lillehammer, Bergen, Alta, Tromsø, and many other places in Norway. 

After the Second World War, there was another small wave of Russian 
emigrants to Norway; and after the dissolution of the Soviet Union in 1991, 
there was a new, and much larger, migration to Norway. Today, some 18,3507! 
Russians live in Norway. But it is still the case that preserving “Russianness” in 
the full meaning of the word, which is what the majority of post-Soviet emi- 
grants wanted and still want, is no easy task.?? 

Undoubtedly, the post-revolutionary wave of Russian emigration is a 
peculiar chapter in the history of Russian-Norwegian relations that, despite its 
modest size, merits further study. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I n this article, I shall take a look at Soviet diplomacy in Norway and Sweden 
in the interwar years and try to assess the role of Alexandra Kollontai in 
the Soviet-Norwegian and Soviet-Swedish relationship during this period.! 
Kollontai was the leader (polnomochnyi predstavitel', or polpred, for short) of 
the Soviet diplomatic representation in Norway from 1923? to 1930 (except 
for a short stay in Mexico in 1926-1927) and in Sweden from 1930 to 1945 
(from 1943 as ambassador). She is regarded as the first female diplomat in 
modern times. 

Alexandra Kollontai had no diplomatic experience before her appoint- 
ment as an adviser to the Soviet trade delegation in Norway in the autumn of 
1922. She was, however, well qualified for such ajob. Shehada good education, 
spoke several languages, and was well acquainted with appearing at interna- 
tional forums and dealing with foreigners. A special advantage for her work in 
Norway was her knowledge of the country and of many Norwegians from her 
residence in Norway during the First World War. 

Let us start by asking: How did Kollontai perform her work as a diplomat 
in Norway and Sweden? What was her personal contribution to the relation 
between the Soviet Union and these two countries? How was she received 
in these countries and what was her relationship to important political 


1 Iwill not deal with Kollontai's important role as an intermediary between the Soviet Union 
and Finland during the Winter War and the Continuation War. This would call for a separate 
article. 

2 She arrived in Norway in October 1922, as an adviser to the Soviet trade mission. 
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circles—especially the labor movement? Was there a difference in Soviet 
diplomacy in Norway and Sweden in the interwar years and, if so, can it be 
related to the personal influence of Kollontai? 

Soviet foreign policy was, almost from the start, a dualistic project. On 
the one hand, there was the world revolutionary objective, represented by the 
establishment of the Communist International (or Comintern, for short); on 
the other, Soviet Russia needed to break out of its international isolation and 
form normal diplomatic relationships with other states. This dualism was, of 
course, self-contradictory. Russia was attempting to have good relations with 
foreign governments while at the same time working to topple these govern- 
ments through communist revolutions. 


ALEXANDRA KOLLONTAI: BETWEEN 
DIPLOMACY AND PARTY IN NORWAY 


This problematic dualism soon became apparent in Norway.? The Norwegian 
Labor Party—Det norske Arbeiderparti (DnA)—joined the Comintern in 
June 1919. The DnA was among the few majority socialist parties in Europe to 
sign up with the Comintern, and the only majority party to accept the famous, 
or infamous, twenty-one conditions for membership in the Comintern, 
adopted at the Comintern's second congress in the summer of 1920.4 However, 
the "Moscow Theses,” as they were called in Norway, were soon the object of 
controversy in the party, and in the end led to a split in November 1923, and 
the foundation of the Communist Party of Norway (NKP) as the Norwegian 
“section” of the Comintern.° 

Kollontai's role as a diplomat called for exercising caution in dealing 
with intra-party affairs. She had been duly instructed by Foreign Commissar 
Georgii Chicherin in a letter in which he underscored "the sharp distinc- 
tion, because of the historical situation, we have to make between state and 
party work”? She was cautious from the start. In an interview to a Norwegian 


3 About Alexandra Kollontai and the Norwegian labor movement, see Åsmund Egge, 
“Aleksandra Kollontaj og norsk arbeiderbevegelse,’ in Yngvild Sørbye, ed. Revolusjon, 
kjærlighet, diplomati. Aleksandra Kollontaj og Norden (Oslo: Unipub, 2008), 55-81; Åsmund 
Egge, Sven G. Holtsmark, and Aleksej Komarov, introduction to Diplomatiske nedtegnelser 
1922-1930, by Aleksandra M. Kollontaj (Oslo: Res Publica, 2015), 15-37. 

4 The DnA was the biggest of the parties in the labor movement. 

5 Åsmund Egge, Komintern og krisen i Det norske arbeiderparti (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1995). 

6 Chicherin to Kollontai, November 4, 1922. AVPRE, f. 04, op. 30, p. 199, d. 52327, Il. 
32-33. Published in Sovetsko-Norvezhskie otnosheniia 1917-1955: Sbornik dokumentov 
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newspaper just after her arrival in the country, when asked about the forth- 
coming Comintern congress, she dismissed the question: “Not a word about 
the Comintern .. ” All the same, in her diplomatic notes she asked herself 
whether it could be possible to stay away from the local communists: "Don't 
we have to correct them when they make mistakes?”” 

In connection with an extended central committee meeting ofthe DnA 
in January 1923, the leader of the Russian trade delegation at the time, Yakov 
Surits, and Kollontai were instructed to keep a distance from the struggle in 
the party, but all the same influence the leaders of the party through private 
conversations so that the party should leave behind "the dead end of these 
harmful debates”! Later, Kollontai also had political discussions with the 
party leaders, especially from the wing loyal to the Comintern.” So, there 
was a certain overlapping between strictly diplomatic work and party affairs, 
after all. 

Kollontai was critical to the policy of the Comintern toward the 
Norwegian party and tried, through her secretary Marcel Body, to influence the 
Comintern leadership to have patience with the Norwegians in order to avoid 
a party split.!° She was concerned that the implementation of strict Comintern 
policy would hurt her work for a Norwegian de jure recognition of the Soviet 
government. After the party divided, she expressed her anger: 


To my great sorrow I cannot fail to remark that the [Norwegian] party, 
which until now has had great political weight, and maybe was the only 
Communist party that could have played a role as an essential political 
factor in the issue of the recognition of Russia, is now weakened by the 


split. The timing chosen for the split is extremely unfortunate for us. 


(Moscow: ELIA-ART-O, 1997), doc. 60. Norwegian translation in Sven G. Holtsmark 
(ed.), Norge og Sovjetunionen 1917-1955 (Oslo: J. W. Cappelens forlag, 1995), doc. 60. 
Translation into English by the author. 

7 Aleksandra Kollontaj, Diplomatiske nedtegnelser 1922-1930 (Oslo: Res publica 2015), 118 
(October 14, 1922) and 122 (October 15, 1922). The interview was published in Social- 
Demokraten, October 16, 1922. All quotes from Kollontai’s diplomatic notes are translated 
by the author. 

8 Ibid., 168 (March 3, 1923). 

9 Such as ibid., 288-290. 

10 Egge, Komintern og krisen, 91-94, 103-104. Body’s letters are published (in Norwegian 
translation) in Åsmund Egge and Vadim Roginskii (eds.), Komintern og Norge. DNA-perioden 
1919-1923. En dokumentasjon (Oslo: Unipub, 2006), doc. 288, 312. The originals are in 
RGASPI, £.495, op.18, d.17 1a, I1.91-94 (in French) and f. 495, op. 18, d.17 1a, 11.106-109 (in 
Russian). 
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I am extremely surprised that the Comintern did not take into account 
the political situation and used excessive haste in forcing through the split, 
obviously without consideration for, or taking into account of, the extent 


to which what has happened makes our foremost task difficult.!! 


Even after the split of the Norwegian Labor Party in 1923, the labor movement 
remained for many years more sympathetic to the Soviet Union than was the 
case in other Western European labor movements.! This was the case not only 
for the Communist Party of Norway, which was rapidly weakening, but also for 
the much larger, and non-Comintern, Norwegian Labor Party. 

Broad sympathy for the Soviet project led to the DnA and NKP coop- 
erating with Soviet diplomats.!> Kollontai and other Soviet diplomats gained 
access to Norwegian classified information through DnA and NKP members 
of Parliament (the Storting). Furthermore, there was coordination between 
the diplomats and their Norwegian “friends” on foreign policy matters, mostly 
relating to Soviet-Norwegian relations. Soviet diplomats influenced the 
Norwegian left's stance on Norwegian domestic policy issues. This was, how- 
ever, a two-way activity, as the Norwegian left sometimes also tried to influence 
Soviet policy toward Norway. 

During the infighting within the DnA before it split in 1923, the 
Comintern-friendly faction tried to get help from the Comintern and also tried 
to use the Soviet trade mission as an intermediary when asking for financial 
assistance. According to a police report, Kollontai allegedly expressed some 
frustration with nagging from the leader of the Comintern-friendly faction.!* 

On a personal level, and maybe even politically, Kollontai was closer to 
the representatives of the Labor Party than to the Communist Party. Her clos- 
est friends among the Norwegians were Martin Tranmel, the de facto leader 
of the Labor Party, and Rachel Grepp, the widow of the late Labor Party chair- 
man, Kyrre Grepp. An indication of her closeness to and trust in the Labor 
Party is a letter from Kollontai to Rachel Grepp, written in December 1930, 


11 Kollontai to Maxim Litvinov, November 9, 1923. AVPRE, f. 04, op. 30, p. 199, d. 52336, II. 86-89. 
Here quoted from Åsmund Egge and Sven G. Holtsmark, “Soviet Diplomacy and the Norwegian 
Left, 1921-1939,’ in Caution & Compliance. Norwegian-Russian Diplomatic Relations 1814-2014, 
ed. Kari Aga Myklebost and Stian Bones (Stamsund: Orkana, 2012), 109. 

12 Åsmund Egge, “Fra revolusjonsbegeistring til brobygging—Moskva i norsk arbeiderbeve- 
gelse 1917-1991,” Mediehistorisk Tidsskrift 28, no. 2 (2017): 16-27. 

13 Egge and Holtsmark, “Soviet Diplomacy,’ 101-112. 

14 Martin Nag, Kollontaj i Norge (Oslo: Solum, 1981), 44. 
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shortly after Kollontai's transfer as a polpred to Stockholm. In the letter, she 
voices concern about the fate of her archive in case of her death. She was afraid 
that someone would get hold of her papers and "make bad use of them or 
destroy them.” To the Soviet Union's Revolutionary Museum, “you may give 
only printed books and articles, in no case manuscripts [emphasis in the origi- 
nal |” These should be taken care of by some of her close friends. At the end of 
the letter, she even indicates that the Norwegian Labor Party might take care 
of her archive: “Perhaps ‘Arbeiderparti’ [DnA] would take all of my material 


under the Arbeiderparti's care?”!S 


KOLLONTAI AS A DIPLOMAT IN NORWAY 


Less than a year before Kollontai came to Norway as an advisor to the trade 
delegation, she had asked for a visa to visit Norway. However, the chief of the 
Norwegian security police regarded her as a “one of the most dedicated and 
prominent (ivrigste og fremmeligste) revolutionaries” and advised most defi- 
nitely against giving her a visa.!° This was in 1921, at the peak of the fear of 
revolution in Norway. She eventually got a visa on certain conditions, but the 
visit was not pulled off. 

At her arrival in October 1922, she was put under police surveillance. 
But as Kollontai lived a rather obscure life during her first months in Norway, 
there was not much to be reported. Her reception in the press followed polit- 
ical lines. The labor press was friendly; the bourgeois papers were negatively 
disposed towards her. It was reported that Kollontai had complained about 
the unfriendly attitude from the bourgeois press against herself and the Soviet 
government. x 

As mentioned, in spite of her lack of experience in diplomatic work 
Kollontai had certain advantages as a diplomat in Norway. Her good edu- 
cation, her knowledge of several languages—she even spoke rather good 
Norwegian—and her acquaintance with Norway and many Norwegians from 
her earlier residence in Norway gave her an excellent starting point. Her good 
contacts with leading members of a strong Labor Party that was better dis- 
posed towards the Soviet Union than probably any other social democratic 


15 Kollontai to Grepp, December 19, 1930. The Labour Movement’s Archive and Library 
(Oslo), Ark-2754 Rachel Grepp, boks F 7 Brev og manuskripter, Mappe 1, Aleksandra 
Kollontaj— Brev. 

16 Nag, Kollontaj i Norge, 42-43. 

17 Ibid.,48. 
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party, gave her a unique insight into the conditions prevailing in Norway. In 
addition to Tranmæl, Grepp, and other friends on the left, she also became 
personally acquainted with political leaders from the bourgeois parties, most 
importantly Johan Ludwig Mowinckel, leader of the liberal party and prime 
minister during the greater part of Kollontai's diplomatic residence in Norway. 
In her work for the normalization of relations between Norway and the Soviet 
Union, Kollontai also established contacts far outside purely political milieus. 

Kollontai’s broad connections, including her personal friendship with 
some of the leading politicians and her active and successful diplomatic work, 
may have given her an influence unusual for a diplomat. This may be illustrated 
by the following incident (for which we, admittedly, only have Kollontai's 
word). At the beginning of 1930, the Storting was about to discuss a proposal 
from the government about raising duties on imported wood. At this time, a 
considerable quantity of wood for processing paper at the Borregaard paper 
mill was imported from the Soviet Union. Borregaard's director contacted 
Kollontai to ask her to influence the government: “Madam Kollontai, ask the 
government to postpone the question about raising the customs on wood at 
least for a year. This will be advantageous for both you and us. And you have 
such an influence on the government that your ‘wish’ counts more than an 
inquiry from a Norwegian industrialist.”!® 

Kollontai's standing with the general public in Norway changed remark- 
ably in a short time. From being looked upon as a suspicious and despicable 
Bolshevik among bourgeois society, she became respected and even popular. 
When she returned to Norway from Mexico in 1927, she was welcomed even 
in the conservative newspapers. S. M. Mirnyi, who worked as Kollontai's sec- 
retary after her return, later remarked—maybe with a little exaggeration—on 
Kollontai's popularity during her last period as polpred in Norway: "To say that 
Kollontai was popular in Norway—that is to say too little. She was loved”? 

Kollontai’s diplomatic activity in Norway was characterized by a limited 
amount of cases. The main question during the first years was the Norwegian 
de jure recognition of the Soviet Union, which was solved in February 1924.20 


18 Kollontaj, Diplomatiske nedtegnelser, 667 (February 18, 1930), Kollontai’s rendering of the 
director’s words. 

19 S. M. Mirnyi, “Aleksandra Kollontai: kak ia ee pomniu,’ in Severnaia Evropa. Problemy istorii, 
vol. 5, ed. O. V. Chernysheva (Moscow: Nauka, 2005), 293. English translation by the author. 

20 See, for example, Gyrid Celius, “Norwegian-Soviet relations, 1920-1924: Negotiations on 
the Spitsbergen question and de jure recognition of the Soviet Government,” in Myklebost 
and Bones, Caution and Compliance, 137-148. 
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Another problem that absorbed a lot of Kollontai's time concerned the conse- 
quences for Norwegian seal hunters of the Soviet government's extension of 
its territorial borders in the North, which implied that Franz Josef's Land and 
other islands in the Arctic Ocean became Soviet territory.”! Kollontai was also 
involved with commercial and economic affairs, not least negotiations about 
establishing trade agreements, especially about the export of fish from Norway 
to Russia.’” These efforts also had political implications as the outcome of the 
export negotiations would influence the Norwegian fishermen’s attitude to the 
Soviet Union—and to the Norwegian communists.”? During the last years of 
Kollontai’s activity in Norway, protracted negotiations were in progress about a 
Soviet-Norwegian non-aggression treaty. The Norwegian government insisted 
instead on the establishment of an arbitration board, and the negotiations 
came to nothing.”* 

There is also a reason to emphasize Kollontai’s role in establishing cultural 
contacts between Norway and the Soviet Union. Especially in her last years in 
Norway, she developed a broad network of contacts with Norwegian writers 
and artists.° 

In her diplomatic work, Kollontai was active in establishing contacts and 
in promoting initiatives that could strengthen the prestige of the Soviet Union. 
This made it possible for her to write copious and well-informed reports to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs (NKID) in Moscow. However, in 
accordance with her instructions from Chicherin, she showed caution when 
it came to taking independent initiative in politically sensitive matters. I. M. 
Diakonov, who as a boy was living in Oslo where his father was working in 
the Soviet representation, remembers his father saying that Kollontai was 
not characterized by boldness in her work: she feared making independent 


21 See, for example, Sven G. Holtsmark (ed.), Naboer i frykt og forventning. Norge og Russland 
1917-2014 (Oslo: Pax, 2015), 93-111. 
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(Arkhangelsk: Izdatel'stvo Pomorskogo gosudarstvennogo universiteta, 1998), 109-168. 
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the Soviet policy towards Norway: “Rozengolts has made the mistake of not buying fish 
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som kulturformidler,” in Sorbye, Revolusjon, 287-316. 
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decisions.?6 Diakonov attaches this to her need to be extra cautious because 
of her former role as an oppositionist—she had been one of the leaders of 
the so-called “Workers’ opposition” before her assignment as a diplomat. 
This theory have something to recommend it. But another reason might be 
her own experience in not having the necessary support from Moscow in 
her diplomatic work. In connection with the Norwegian de jure recognition 
of the Soviet government in February 1924, a joint pronouncement between 
Kollontai and the Norwegian foreign minister was drawn up. This pronounce- 
ment contained a formulation that could be interpreted as if Norway was 
promised most-favored-nation treatment in the future trade- and shipping 
agreement that would be worked out between the two countries. The text of 
the pronouncement had not received clearance from the NKID, and Kollontai 
received a strict reprimand that she had exceeded her instructions. She was 
then forced into a humiliating and embarrassing retreat.?7 

However, Kollontai did not flinch from freely expressing her opinions 
to her superiors, and she made independent assessments in a lot of cases. For 
example, Kollontai played a personal and decisive role in the Norwegian- 
Soviet negotiations about Norwegian de jure recognition of the Soviet govern- 
ment. The final agreement, which stated the Soviet government’s recognition 
of Norwegian supremacy over the Spitsbergen islands, was in fact the work of 
Kollontai. Chicherin at first failed to understand Kollontai’s reasoning—that 
Norway could be elicited to diplomatic recognition of the Soviet government 
through Soviet accommodation in the Spitsbergen question. But, finally, 
Kollontai's arguments won the day.?? 

The reason why Kollontai and the Soviet government during the autumn 
of 1923 attached such importance to negotiations about diplomatic recogni- 
tion de jure with a small country like Norway was that Norway appeared to be 
the first country in Western Europe likely to recognize the Soviet government. 
International recognition was the Soviet government's foreign policy priority at 
this time, and recognition even from a small country would strengthen its nego- 
tiating position with the great powers. However, the Norwegian government 
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did not dare to defy Great Britain and the other great powers in the question of 
recognition. To Kollontai’s great disappointment, both Italy and Great Britain 
recognized the Soviet government before Norway did. 


SOVIET DIPLOMATIC ACTIVITY IN NORWAY IN THE 1930s 


The Soviet diplomats that followed never had the same influence and 
authority that Kollontaihad enjoyed during her time in Norway. Admittedly, 
they also from time to time received confidential information from sources 
in the NKP and DnA. But the NKP soon became an unimportant factor in 
Norwegian politics, and after 1930 had no members in the Storting. The 
fact that later diplomats lacked Kollontai’s extensive network of contacts 
was probably more significant.”? 

The growing Stalinization in the 1930s, and the Great Terror especially, 
influenced the work of Soviet diplomats. In Norway, Kollontai’s successors 
had less scope of action and showed less active reporting about the Norwegian 
state of affairs. Her first successor, Alexander A. Bekzadian, continued to write 
extensive reports on a broad spectrum of themes regarding Norwegian poli- 
tics and Norwegian society, just as Kollontai had done. However, once he left 
Norway in 1934, Soviet diplomatic reports became of limited breadth and 
contained little of value. After 1937, political reports to Moscow ceased 
almost completely.°° 


SOVIET DIPLOMATIC ACTIVITY IN SWEDEN IN THE 1920s 


With the New Economic Policy from 1921, the Soviet foreign policy changed 
from placing hope in revolutionary upheaval in the Western world to estab- 
lishing normal diplomatic relations with other states—in particular, the greater 
Western European powers. During the first years after the October Revolution, 
the Russians regarded Stockholm as one of the main centers for Soviet activ- 
ity toward the capitalist West.>! In May 1920, Sweden was the first country to 
conclude a contract with Soviet Russia for the delivery of industrial products, 
the so-called “Krasin agreement.’ This was a purely commercial affair, and the 
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Swedish authorities for a long time repeatedly refused to accept a politically 
trusted person as the head of the Soviet trade delegation. Even more per- 
sistently, the Swedish government refused to accept any political role what- 
soever for the trade delegation's leader. The Swedes wanted to avoid doing 
anything that might be interpreted as a de facto recognition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. The answer from the Soviet government was to insist on a political 
regulation of the Swedish-Soviet relationship before any economic advantages 
for the Swedish trade and industry could be taken into account. 3? 

In September 1921, atrade agreement between Norway and Soviet Russia 
was reached. This implied a de facto recognition ofthe Soviet government on 
the part of Norway. Shortly afterwards, a social democratic government led by 
Hjalmar Branting assumed power in Sweden. A parliamentary commission was 
set up to consider the question of a Swedish-Russian trade agreement, and in 
April 1922 the government put a proposal for such an agreement before the 
parliament (the Riksdag). The proposal was rejected by both chambers in the 
Riksdag.° The traditional anti-Russian attitude among Swedish conservatives 
was too strong for a de facto recognition at this stage.”* The conditions for 
diplomatic success in dealing with Sweden were clearly more difficult than they 
were in Norway. The first Russian envoys, Platon Kerzhentsev and Valerian 
Osinskii, got a rather chilly reception from the Swedish authorities.3 

In Moscow, the answer to the Swedish rejection of the trade agreement 
was a cancellation of the “Krasin agreement” and the introduction of an eco- 
nomic boycott of Sweden.*° This was all the more easy now, since the Treaty 
of Rapallo with Germany made it possible—and even desirable—to shift eco- 
nomic focus from Sweden to Germany. 

The economic relations between Sweden and Russia were far more 
important than those between Norway and Russia. For instance, Swedish 
exports to Soviet Russia were at this time relatively greater than that of any 
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other country.” At the beginning of 1923, the Soviets found it advantageous to 
cancel the economic boycott. Preliminary talks had already been initiated, but 
the Swedish attitude became cold after a new conservative government came 
to power in April 1923.38 

As mentioned, Kollontai benefited from access to sensitive information 
through her contacts in the Norwegian labor movement. We know much less 
about the connections between the Soviet representatives in Stockholm and the 
Swedish left in the 1920s. Karl Kilbom, one of the most prominent leaders in 
the Swedish labor movement, was a good friend of Osinskii, who until 1924 was 
the Soviet representative in Sweden. Osinskii may have received confidential 
information from Kilbom, who however strongly denies this.*? 


KOLLONTAI’S TRANSFER TO SWEDEN 


On 21 April 1930, Kollontai received a telegram from Moscow which informed 
her that the Politburo had appointed her as provisional chargé d'affaires in 
Sweden.* The background for the appointment was trouble at the representa- 
tion in Stockholm. A member of the representation had defected and another 
had disappeared. The polpred himself was seriously ill and had to be replaced. 
This appointment was not Kollontai’s wish. She wanted most of all to 
leave diplomatic work and return to the Soviet Union working as a writer.*! 
But if that was not possible, she preferred to stay in Norway. According to her 
diplomatic notes, she had already written, begging, to the party: “I ask you 
urgently not under any circumstances to appoint me to Sweden.”*” But her 


plea was to no avail. 
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Kollontai's earlier experiences with Sweden were not especially positive. 
Admittedly, in 1912 she completed a successful lecture tour in Sweden. But 
when she went from Berlin to Stockholm, after the outbreak of war in 1914, she 
was soon arrested and permanently expelled from Sweden. In February 1918, 
she was assigned to lead a Soviet delegation to prepare an international socialist 
conference in Petrograd. The delegation tried to reach Stockholm but did not get 
any further than Mariehamn on the Åland islands, which had recently been occu- 
pied by Swedish troops. Kollontai was then forced to return to Abo in Finland.* 

Kollontai's first and most important problem as the new polpred in 
Stockholm was to reestablish order in the representation, a task in which she 
succeeded. Secondly, she had to improve the image of her mission in the eyes 
of the Swedish authorities and public. This was not an easy task. Kollontai’s 
predecessor had been looked upon with suspicion and was more or less ostra- 
cized both by the diplomatic corps and Stockholm society. Her reception in 
Sweden was very cool. In a letter to her friend, Zoia Shadurskaia, she writes: 


It is not an easy task I have got—the atmosphere of enmity against the 
Union and against everybody from the representation is rude and explicit. 
When I and Pina walk through the lobby, the haughty and smug Swedes 
who had sat down in the armchairs, send us so openly hostile looks that I 
don't remember anything similar since Berlin during the first days of the war 
against Russia (1914). Our former “friends” among the social democrats 


keep plainly clear, they don't visit [us] and answer curtly on the telephone.*5 
In another letter to Zoia, she again complains about the Swedes: 


Do you remember Pushkin’s words: “To annoy the arrogant neighbor” 
etc. The Swedes are still arrogantly self-satisfied. And they still remem- 
ber Poltava. And they remember how they lost Finland. “The Russian 
bear”— whether he wears the crown of the tsar or a five-toothed star—is 


all the same “dangerous.” There is nothing like that in Norway.*° 
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In her diplomatic notes, Kollontai often makes comparisons between Norway 
and Sweden, and there is no doubt about where her sympathies are. The 
Swedes were more formal and more monarchist. She complains about a gen- 
eral lack of humor— “especially in Sweden, the Norwegians are more cheer- 
ful” In a letter to Mowinckel, her Norwegian friend, she writes that she is 
missing Norway. She “believes that there is more spiritual contact between 


Norwegians and Russians.”*8 


KOLLONTAI’S DIPLOMATIC WORK IN SWEDEN IN THE 1930s 


There was a significant difference between the Soviet Unions relationship with 
Sweden compared to its relationship with Norway, both politically and econom- 
ically. Sweden was a traditional enemy; Norway and Russia had never waged war. 
Sweden was, like Soviet Russia, a Baltic power; Norway was not. Sweden was 
much more important economically for the Soviet Union, compared to Norway.” 

However, in the interwar years there emerged more fields of potential con- 
flict between Norway and the Soviet Union. There were disputes about fishing 
rights and territorial limits at sea, and there was potential conflict over Norwegian 
jurisdiction over the Spitsbergen islands. The Soviet Union had no comparable 
areas of conflict with Sweden.°° Furthermore, the economic systems of Sweden 
and the Soviet Union were highly complementary with regard to trade and indus- 
try. Swedish society was transparent and predictable, and therefore gave the 
Soviets no ground for fear of dangerous surprises. Finally, Sweden had no part in 
any anti-Soviet alliances or groups, and consequently was maybe in a unique posi- 
tion among other European states in the immediate vicinity of the Soviet Union. 

Therefore, objectively the circumstances would seem to be good for 
the Soviet-Swedish cooperation, economically as well as politically. This was 
much more the case after the Swedish Social Democratic Party came to power 
in September 1932. But the Soviet leaders were incapable of exploiting this 
historical opportunity. This was during the period of the most intense Soviet 
hostility to European social democrats.°! And the international situation made 
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it urgent for the Soviets to give most of their attention to great power politics 
rather than smaller states. This was noted by Kollontai. 5? 

Kollontai had a realistic understanding of what she could accomplish and 
of the importance of economic relations between the two countries. At the 
beginning of 1932 she wrote about her mission: 


My task as envoy is to strengthen Sweden's friendly relations with us, to 
strengthen our prestige and our influence. For this to happen, there must 
be a firm economic foundation. ... The closer the two countries’ interests 
regarding economy and trade are united, the more realistic will be their 
community and common acting towards third parties. . .. I do not hope 
to make Sweden an active friend but to get the Swedes to reckon with the 
benefit of friendly relations with the Union and to remain neutral in case 


of pressure from third parties.53 


However, Kollontai was not happy dealing with trade questions. In Norway, it 
had been fish; in Sweden, it was wood. The wood market was the only field of 
conflict between the two countries. The Swedes and the Finns criticized the 
Russians for dumping wood on the world market —wood produced by low- 
paid Soviet workers or even slave workers. To mitigate this critique, Kollontai 
proposed integrating the Soviet wood export monopoly as a third part in the 
Swedish-Finnish cartel of wood-producing enterprises.°* In 1931 and 1932, 
negotiations with Sweden and Finland about export quotas dragged on for 
months and without result. Kollontai joked that it would be easier to put on 
gramophone records where the parties’ arguments were recorded.5 

Another frustrating experience was the negotiations in 1934 concerning 
a state loan from Sweden to the Soviet Union.” Such a loan was not only eco- 
nomically important. It was also politically important in that it was the first 
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state loan the Soviet Union negotiated with a foreign country, that is, not only 
financial credits connected to specific trade agreements. Kollontai hoped that 
the loan would strengthen the influence of the Soviet Union in Sweden and 
that it would also establish a precedent to the benefit of the Union.” 

The loan agreement was signed in March 1934, but had to be approved 
by the Swedish parliament, the Riksdag. Now began a fierce press campaign 
by conservatives in Sweden against the agreement. The political situation in 
the Riksdag was uncertain. The minority Social Democratic government was 
dependent on support from the Farmers’ Party. The Soviets now became afraid 
of the loss of prestige for the Soviet Union in case of a negative vote in the 
Riksdag. When it became probable that the Riksdag would turn down the 
agreement, the Russians forestalled the Swedes by refusing to ratify the loan. 
In this way, the agreement would not come to a vote in the Riksdag.°® 

In spite of some derogatory characterizations of the Social Democrats in 
Kollontai’s reports to the NKID, she was eagerly cultivating connections with 
Social Democrats, especially from the left wing of the party. One example is 
her relationship with Gustav Moller, a government minister. His information 
about the views of other members of the government, and his evaluation of 
the loyalty of the Swedish military command, which he shared with Kollontai, 
often had an extremely confidential character.°? She had also close contact with 
the lawyer and politician Georg Branting, son of the former Social Democrat 
leader and prime minister Hjalmar Branting. Georg Branting worked for a 
time as a lawyer for the Soviet representation. His political views were close 
to the communists. Kollontai once commented that he had become “quite 
Bolshevik.”°® However, her connections with Swedish Social Democrats 
were never as close and confidential as her relations with politicians in the 
Norwegian Labor Party. 

Kollontai also had contact with leading Swedish communists, especially 
with Sven Linderot and his wife. When Kollontai arrived in Sweden, the 
Communist Party of Sweden had recently split in two, and the situation for 
Comintern loyalists was extremely difficult.°! Kollontai was very worried, but 
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wrote that she “cannot, and must not, meddle in the affairs of our friends — 
even though it is irritating to see.” 

While Kollontai's personal diplomacy helped to win friends, her efforts to 
influence the left in Sweden were only noticeable during a short period in the 
middle of the 1930s. At this time, the Soviet attitude to the Social Democrats 
changed, from regarding them as "social fascists” to including them in the 
policy of "people's front.” In the foreign policy field, the collective security line 
had a lively flowering. In 1935, a Swedish-Soviet friendship organization was 
reestablished.6° A year later, Kollontai reported a noticeable strengthening of 
sympathy with the Soviet Union “among broad circles of not only Sweden's 
radical intelligentsia but also among scientists, professors, representatives of 
the liberal arts, etc”? Kollontai explained that this was partly due to growing 
fears about the Nazi regime in Germany and partly because of a closer and 
more direct knowledge about Soviet reality. However, political Sweden kept a 
distance. Swedish politicians, even Kollontai’s old friends on the left, refused to 
join the new friendship organization.” And in the late 1930s, “cultural expan- 
sion” and the work required to present the Soviet Union as a pillar of peace and 
democracy were sparse.° This had to do with the general political atmosphere 
and the consequences of repression in the government departments that dealt 
with international contacts. 

The Great Terror (1937-1938) was an extremely difficult period for 
Kollontai. She suffered as old friends disappeared—including her former lover, 
Alexander Shliapnikov, and her former husband, Pavel Dybenko. She feared 
for her own life. Before both of her visits to Moscow during these years, she 
wrote farewell letters to her Swedish friend, Ada Nilsson, asking her—as she 
had earlier asked Rachel Grepp—to take care of her personal papers.°” Why 
Kollontai was spared from the terror, one can only speculate. She had taken 
a clear stand against the opposition to Stalin.® She was obviously useful as a 
Soviet diplomat in Scandinavia. Stalin probably found her harmless. Her old 


friend Zeth Höglund in his memoirs called her “politically Stalin’s soft slave” 
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Soviet Diplomacy in Norway and Sweden in the Interwar Years 


As she had done in Norway, Kollontai continued bringing her independent 
evaluations of political matters to the NKID and even ventured to engage in 
polemics. She maintained that Sweden (and Scandinavia) was, to a very high 
degree, influenced by Great Britain. Britain's anti-Soviet position strength- 
ened the same tendency in Sweden. In 1934, Kollontai even doubted whether 
Sweden would remain neutral in a possible war. The country would bow to 
Britains demands. However, Maxim Litvinov, the foreign commissar, found 
Kollontai's “anti-British pathos” exaggerated. The NKID was more concerned 
about Sweden's relationship with countries like Poland, Finland and Japan, 
and feared especially that Sweden could be an instrument of adventurous 
tendencies in Finnish politics.’ 

Kollontai tried carefully to explain to her superiors the actual facts 
about the situation in Sweden. For example, in November 1934, the 
Soviet press ran a negative campaign against Sweden and other Scandinavian 
countries. It declared that these countries had prepared a hostile policy 
towards the Soviet Union. The Swedish foreign minister, Rickard Sandler, 
contacted Kollontai in an attempt to halt the press campaign. Kollontai said 
she was willing to help with this matter. She told Sandler that she “had been 
bombarded with reports,” but that she did not share the opinion that a hos- 
tile policy towards the Soviet Union existed. Her position was forwarded 
to Moscow, after which the Russian campaign against the Nordic countries 
was alleviated and, as far as the Scandinavian countries were concerned, 
ceased.’! 


CONCLUSION 


The Swedish Foreign Office quickly appreciated Kollontai as a diplomat. 
As early as at the end of 1931, the British minister to Sweden reported that 
Kollontai “has endeared herself to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs by her cor- 
rectness in all things, by her abstention from propaganda and by her helpful- 
ness in finding a way out of such difficulties as arise from time to time between 
the two Governments.””” Another observer praised Kollontai's patience and 


her survival in Ingemar Lindahl, “Alexandra Kollontaj och Norden,” in Utrikespolitik och his- 
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her ability during difficult negotiations to understand motives and ideas of the 
opposite party. “She, like few, knew the art of listening —and is this not one of 
the most important qualities for a good diplomat?”73 

In the opinion of some researchers, Soviet diplomatic activity and revolu- 
tionary propaganda were tightly fused in the 1920s. They have challenged the 
theory that there was an institutional dualism that made the NKID the reposi- 
tory of a national interest seemingly removed from any revolutionary implica- 
tions.”* However, in the case of Kollontai, this notion of institutional dualism 
seems correct. Although she had discussions with party leaders in Norway 
and Sweden, she obeyed—although grudgingly—Chicherin’s order about not 
meddling in the affairs of the local communist parties. It seems that she left 
contact with the Comintern to her secretaries. Her reports to the NKID were 
almost completely free from revolutionary rhetoric.”> The impression one gets 
from Kollontai’s diplomatic activity gives no reason for concluding that there 
was any revolutionary propaganda emanating from the Soviet representations 
during her time as a polpred. 

Kollontai had a great capacity for work and an open mind. She was help- 
ful to the foreign offices in the countries in which she served, and gained 
respect as a result. She also won respect from the politicians and the broader 
public, especially in Norway. Compared to the Soviet diplomats in Norway 
and Sweden before her, and—not least—the Soviet diplomats in Norway 
after her, she was in another league. Kollontai was always loyal to her country. 
However, she had an independent mind and did not hesitate to express her 
own opinion and give advice to her superiors. All things considered, she was 
an outstanding diplomatic representative of the Soviet Union. 
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Apprentices of the World 
Revolution: Norwegian 
Communists at the 
Communist University of 
the National Minorities of 
the West (KUNMZ) and the 
International Lenin School, 
1926-1937 


Ole Martin Rønning (The Norwegian Labor 
Movement Archives and Library, Oslo) 


f we try to assess the long-lasting consequences of the 1917 Bolshevik 
Revolution, the different aspects that we may take into consideration 
literally line up. This article's point of departure is the international communist 
movement, which, led by the Russian Bolsheviks, grew to be a considerable 
global political force after their successful revolution in 1917. British historian 
Eric Hobsbawm once stated that the October Revolution produced by far the 
most formidable organized revolutionary movement in modern history, with 
a global expansion that has no parallel since the conquests of Islam in its first 
century.! In order to develop an international movement of such size and com- 
plexity, and to keep this movement under firm Bolshevik authority, which was 
more or less undisputed until the end of the 1950s, a multitude of mechanisms 
and internal dynamics had to be in place. 
This article focuses upon one mechanism that intended to support the 
development of the communist movement in the 1920s and 1930s: interna- 
tional cadre schools in the Soviet Union. The Bolsheviks, the Communist 
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International (Comintern), and national communist parties all wanted to 
unify the international communist movement along a set of common ideolog- 
ical guidelines. As a means to achieve this, the Bolsheviks and the Comintern 
established several educational institutions for foreign communists in the 
Soviet Union during the 1920s. The article will describe the formation and 
development of this educational system. Further, the intention of the system 
to shape the identity of its students through their performance of defined prac- 
tices, will be analyzed from a Scandinavian perspective. Finally, the Norwegian 
Communist Party is used as a case study in order to evaluate the possible influ- 
ence and role of Moscow-educated cadres in the party’s organization. 

The Comintern veiled its educational programs for foreign cadres in 
secrecy, causing the widespread creation of myths in Western countries. Very 
few knew, in fact, what went on at the schools. Western intelligence services 
looked at them with suspicion, viewing their alumni as potential Soviet agents 
and dangerous revolutionaries. Only after researchers got access to Soviet 
archives in the 1990s, did the Comintern cadre schools become the subject 
of a series of historical studies. Most of them do have a national or ethnical 
perspective, such as the education of Austrian,” Chinese,’ English,* Irish,” 
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Scots,” and African cadres.” General studies also exist.? As far as the Nordic 
countries are concerned, Finnish and Norwegian participation in the cadre 
schools has been thoroughly explored,” while Icelanders also have been stud- 
ied.!0 All of these studies have profited from the rich source material: the 
records ofthe Comintern schools that today are accessible at the Russian State 
Archive for Social-Political History (RGASPI) in Moscow. 


THE MOSCOW CADRE SCHOOLS-AN OVERVIEW 


In 1920, the Bolsheviks decided to develop a unified, centralized, and hierar- 
chically structured model ofparty education. Atthe apexstood the Communist 
Academy, while the level below consisted of several party universities.!! Two of 
the universities originally intended to provide higher ideological education for 
Soviet national minorities in their native tongue, as part of the contemporary 
and quite liberal national politics of the Bolsheviks. This was the Communist 
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University of the Toilers of the East (KUTV) and the Communist University 
of the National Minorities of the West (KUNMZ),!? both established in 1921 
and situated in Moscow. Before long, these two universities evolved into 
Comintern institutions, accepting students from communist parties abroad. In 
1922, an international sector opened at the KUTV, consisting of students from 
Asian countries and colonies. From 1925, African and Caribbean students also 
joined.!3 

Originally, the KUNMZ served students from the western parts of Soviet 
Russia. Education took place in the German, Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, 
Romanian, and Yiddish languages. In 1922, a separate branch of the KUNMZ 
opened in Leningrad, arranging study courses in Finnish, Estonian, and 
Latvian. From 1923, the KUNMZ, in compliance with Comintern demands, 
began to establish special foreign language sections designed for cadres from 
the communist parties of the following countries: Bulgarian (1923); Yugoslav 
(1925); Italian (1927); Greek (1928); Swedish (spring, 1928); Norwegian 
(autumn, 1928); and Hungarian (1930). By the end of the 1920s, the KUNMZ 
had become a university largely for foreign party cadres, as no more than 31 
percent of the students came from the Soviet Union.!* In the Swedish and 
Norwegian language sections, students attended from all the Scandinavian 
communist parties. In addition, came Icelanders, as well as a few Swedish- 
speaking Finns and Scandinavian emigrants living in the US. For linguistic rea- 
sons, students from Denmark and Iceland came to join the Norwegian section, 
while Swedish-speaking Finns found their place in the Swedish section. A few 
Scandinavian comrades from the American Communist Party attended the 
Swedish or the Norwegian section according to their native tongue. > 

In the mid-1920s, the Comintern established another two educational 
institutions for foreign cadres in Moscow. The Sun Yat-Sen University of 
the Toilers of China started its activities in 1925. As the name suggests, the 
Bolsheviks designed the Sun Yat-Sen University for Chinese students. The 
university came to play an important part in Soviet and Comintern politics 
directed against China. Actual Comintern tactics of the time envisaged a 
unified front between Chinese communists and the nationalist Goumindang 
movement. That caused students from the Goumindang to join courses at 
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the university. Following the collapse of the Chinese unified front in 1927, 
the Comintern expelled all Goumindang students. In 1928, a renaming took 
place, as the university changed its name to the Communist University of 
the Toilers of China (KUTK).! The failure of the unified front, and thereby 
Comintern politics towards China, had its implications for the factional 
strides in the Bolshevik party. Due to internal political difficulties following 
the bitter fight between general secretary Josef Stalin and his adversaries, the 
KUTK closed down in 1930.17 

Perhaps the most well know of the Comintern's educational institutions 
was the International Lenin School (MLSh).!® The Lenin School began its 
activities in May 1926. The school was located near Arbat Street in the for- 
eign embassy district of the Soviet capital. The School was established as a 
part of the so-called bolshevization process of the international communist 
movement, which originated from the Fifth Congress of the Comintern in 
1924. At this time centralizing tendencies within the Comintern rose rapidly. 
Also, Bolshevik demands for loyalty along the party-defined ideological line 
increased following the death of Lenin, due to escalating internal factional 
activities that also involved foreign communists. Needs of an intensified and 
authoritative ideological schooling of foreign cadres became more pressing. 

Originally, the Lenin School had four language sections (English, French, 
German, and Russian) that organized courses of two-and-a-half-years-long 
duration. Unlike the universities KUTV, KUNMZ, and KUTK, which intended 
to educate rank-and-file communists, the Lenin School was primarily designed 
as elite education for top party cadres. In 1929, the Lenin School expanded with 
a Chinese language sector, and the year after Czechoslovak, Hungarian, Italian, 
Spanish, and Finnish sections followed. In 1931, Polish and Romanian sections 
opened, joined by a Scandinavian sector at the year end. In the years 1932 to 
1936, there also appeared American, Bulgarian, Greek, Latvian-Estonian, 
Lithuanian, Yugoslav, and Austrian sections. In total, between 3,300 and 3,500 
students, originating from at least fifty-nine different countries, took part in the 
education provided by the Lenin School until it ceased operations in 1938.1? 

By the end of the 1920s, the Comintern leadership began discussing an 
eventual centralizing of the foreign cadre educational system by developing 
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the Lenin School into a common international university. The plan was 
to incorporate all students from foreign communist parties that at present 
studied at the KUTV, KUNMZ, and KUTK. No international university 
ever materialized, but—as mentioned—the KUTK closed down, causing 
some of its students to move on to the Lenin School.”° Several foreign lan- 
guage sections at the KUTV and KUNMZ dissolved as well, and the remain- 
ing students reorganized to the Lenin School.”! As part of this process, the 
Swedish and Norwegian educational program at the KUNMZ shut down in 
1932. Students who had not graduated transferred to the newly organized 
Scandinavian sector at the Lenin School.?? 

Following the Comintern's shift to Popular Front tactics in 1935, the 
International began a process of decentralization of the foreign cadre education 
that aimed to establish a nationally organized ideological schooling in coun- 
tries with legal communist parties.” This, combined with escalating Stalinist 
terror and rising xenophobia in the Soviet Union, ultimately ended in total liq- 
uidation of the Moscow cadre schools. The KUNMZ and KUTV closed down 
in 1936.74 From 1936 on, the Lenin School only accepted new students from 
illegal communist parties. Parallel to intensive purges, which included head- 
master Klavdiia Kirsanova, the number of students declined steady until the 
Lenin School finally locked its doors in 1938.75 The decision to dissolve the 
MLSh was made about the same time as enrolment began of volunteers in 
the International Brigades that fought for the Republic in the Spanish Civil 
War. Like many others who had been associated with the Lenin School,” also 
some Scandinavian male students joined the Brigades. They travelled from 
Moscow to Spain as officers after an additional military schooling.” 

The final group of Scandinavian students left the school in spring 1937.78 
By then the Swedish Communist Party had set up a new educational institution 
for Scandinavian and Icelandic cadres, Björknäs Folkhögskola, situated outside 
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Stockholm. Even if the school operated in full legality, it nevertheless stood 
under the auspices of the Comintern, which also financed its operations. The 